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EADING 1s univerſally al- 
lowed to be one of the moſt 
improving, as well as agreeable a- 
muſements; but then, to render it 
fo, we thould, among the number of 
hooks which are perpetually iſſuing 
from the preſs, endeavour to ſingle 
out fuch as promiſe to be moſt con- 
ducive to thoſe ends. Novels and 
Romances, though many of them 
contain ſome few good morals, are 
not worth picking out of the rub- 
biſh intermixed; tis like ſearching 
tor a few ſmall diamonds, amongſt 
mountains of dirt, which, when 
A found, 
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found, are too inconſiderable to reward 
the ſearch. The beſt of theſe kind of 
writings, to ſay no worſe, is little 
better than loſs of time to peruſe ; 
but ſome of them are attended with 
the moſt pernicious conſequences. 
By. drawing characters which never 
exiſt in lite, by repreſenting perſons 
and things in a falſe and extravagant 
light, and by a ſeries of improbable 
cauſes bringing on impoſſible events, 
they are apt to give a romantick 
turn to the mind, that is often pro- 
ductve of great errors in judgment, 
and fatal miſtakes of conduct. 
Thoſe who are intruſted with the 
care of youth ſhould be particular- 
ly careful, to keep far from them 
every production that tends to the 
contamination of their morals, and 
furniſh them with thoſe beſt adapt- 
ed to their improvement. An in- 
ſtance of ſhining virtue in any age, 
cannot be too often propoſed as a 

Pat- 
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pattern, nor the fatality of miſcon- 
duct too much impreſſed on the 
minds of the youth of both ſexes. 
The tollowing ſheets are calculated 
to amuſe at the ſame time that they 
inſtruct : and as the greateſt pains 
have been taken to render vice odious, 
and to ſet off its amiable contraſt, 
virtue, in the moſt ſtriking light, 
the editor flatters herſelf that the 
labours of a pen (never more plea- 
ſingly employed than in the ſervice 
of the public) will be received by 
them with the approving ſmiles of 
candour and approbation. Phe 
number of theſe kind of books al- 
ready extant, rendered it rather dif- 
ficult to find a title that might con- 
vey a true idea of the work; but by 
the word POLITE, I would have my 
readers to underſtand, I mean not 
to preſent them with a modern ro- 
mantick compoſition, nor to initiate 
an into all the faſhionable follies 
A 2 of 
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of the age. The true definition of po- 
htenels, 18, to call it, all moral 
virtues in epitome. It is a com- 
bination of diſcretion, civility, 
complaiſance and circumſpection; 
to pay every one the re ſpects they 
have a right to demand of us; be- 
ſides an exact knowledge of deco- 
rum, and of what every one owes 
to his reſpective quality, duly to 
maintain his character as becomes 
him; and all this muſt be dreſſed 
and ſect off with an agreeable and 
inſinuating air diffuſed through all 
* our words and actions.” 

Few young ladies (eſpecially thoſe 


who receive their education in a 


public ſeminary) have the opportu- 
nity of making themſelves acquaint- 
ed with a variety of authors; nor 
have they any cauſe to wiſh it: ſince 
a few books well choſen are of far 
more utility in the improvement of 


their understanding, than the pe- 
ruſal 
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ruſal of numbers, at an age in 
which their youth and inexperience 
renders them incapable of making a 
judicious choice. There are certain- 
ly many valuable authors that may 
be peruſed by youth without any de- 
triment to their morals: but as the 
fortune of ſome parents (who would 
with to ſee their off-ſpring inſpired 
with the love of virtue) will not 
permit them to purchaſe a variety of 
books; they may, by preſenting 
them with the following ellays, have 
the ſatisfaction of making them con- 
verſant with ſome of our moſt emi- 
nent authors; and of impreſſing on 
their tender minds, an early _ 
for morality and virtue. 
To thoſe alſo who have finiſhed 
their education, and, either through 
giddineſs or inattention, have not vet 
acquired a taſte for literary amuſe- 
ments, this work may prove both 
an uſeful and acceptable preſent. The 
en- 
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entertaining and inſtrutive ſtories 
It contains, will direct their atten- 
tion to authors they were before un- 
acquainted with, or bad looked up- 
on as unworthy their peruſal. Num- 
bers deprive themſelves of the bene- 
fit of improvement only becauſe a 
book at firſt fight appears inſipid; 
or becauſe the title-page contains 
nothing that is ſprightly. How 
many young ladies have I ſeen take 
up a valuable author, and, after hav- 
ing run over a few pages, throw it 
down with an air of diſdain; (at | 
the ſame time exclaiming) Pſhaw! | 
* what ridiculous ſtuff! tis all pre- | 
* face; the author certamly was alleep | 
* when he wrote this! What a bar- 
ren and uncultivated underſtanding 
does this betray ! and how deſpica- 
ble does it make a young lady appear 
in the eyes of a man of judgment. 
To pals in review a female whoſe 


underſtanding is utterly uncultivated: 
what 
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what is there to correct her paſ- 
ſions, or to - govern, her practice? 
What is there to direct her in the 
choice of her companions and diver- 
fions ; to guard her againſt the fol- 
lies of her own ſex, and the arts of 
the male; in ſhort to prevent her 
falling into any or every ſnare that 
may be laid for her? Suppoſe her 
to have received from nature the 
ſeeds of common ſenſe. 

Do theſe require no attentions to 
raiſe them? or is this moſt uſeful 


plant to be reared without the aid 


of experience? But where, or ho- 
is that to be obtained by a young 
lady? Muſt ſhe diſcover the wiles 
and wickedneſs of Libertines by con- 


verſing with them ? muſt ſhe learn 
{ how to defend againſt danger by 


having run into it; or how to avoid 
the blandiſhments of pleaſure, by 

having felt its bitterneſs? By men 
the knowledge of the world | is com- 
2 mon- 
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monly gathered in it; but a female 
that acts upon the ſame plan is loſt: 
and ſhe who would effectually eſcape 
diſhonour and remorſe, reproach 
and ridicule, muſt endeavour to 
know the world from books, to col- 
lect experience from thoſe who 
bought 1t, and to ſhun the miſcon- 
duct herſef, by obſerving the cala- 
mities it has occaſioned to others. 
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IMPROVING MORALIST... 


G OD the only Judge of mens intentions. 


No {lumber ſeals the eye of Providence, 
«© Preſent to every action we commence,” 
DRYDEN. 


KNSKHFHERE are many virtues, which 
5 1 & in their own nature are inca- 
pable of any outward repreſen- 

KK tation; many ſilent perfections 
in the ſoul of a good man, which are 
great ornaments to human nature, but 
E DB 7 - - not 
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not able to diſcover themſelves to others: 

they are tranſacted in private, without 

any noiſe or ſhew, and are only viſible to 
| the great Searcher of hearts. What ac- 
1 tions can Expreſs the entire purity of 
i thought, which refines and ſanctifies a 
virtuous man? that ſecret reſt and con- 
tentedneſs of mind, which gives him a 
perfect enjoyment of his preſent condi- 
tion? that inward pleaſure and compla- 
cency, which he feels in doing good ? 
that delight and ſatisfaction which he 
takes in the proſperity and happineſs of 
others? Theſe and the like virtues are 
the hidden beauties of the ſoul, the ſe- 
cret graces which cannot be diſco- 
vered by a mortal eye, but makes the 
ſoul lovely and precious in his ſight from 
whom no ſecrets are concealed. Again, 
there are many virtues which want an op- 
portunity of exerting and ſhewing them- 
ſelves in actions. Every virtue requires 
time and place, a proper object, and a 
fit conjuncture of circumſtances, for the 
due exerciſe of it. A ſtate of pover 
obſcures all the virtues of liberality and 


munificence. The patience and fortitude 
of 
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of a martyr or confeſſor lie concealed in 


the flouriſhing times of Chriſtianity. 
Some virtues are only ſeen in affliction, 
and ſome in proſperity ;'/ ſome in a pri- 
vate, and others in a public capacity. 
But the great Sovereign of the world be- 
holds every perfection in its obſcurity; 
and not only ſees what we do, but what 
we would do. He views our behaviour 
in every concurrence of affairs, and ſees 
us engaged in all the poſſibilities of -ac> 
ion. He diſcovers tlie martyr and con- 
teſſor without the trial of flames and tor- 
tures; and will hereafter entitle many to 
the reward of actions, which they had ne- 
ver the opportunity of per orming. An- 
other reaſon why men cannot form a right 
judgment of us is, becauſe the ſame ac- 
tions may be aimed at different ends, and 
ariſe from quite contrary principles. Ac- 
tions are of ſo mixt a nature, and fo ful 
of circumſtances, that as men pry into 
them more or leſs, or obſerve ſome parts 
more than others, they take different 
hints, and put contrary interpretations on 
them; fo that the ſame action may repre- 
lent a man as hypocritical and deſigning 

B 2 to 
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to one, which makes him appear a ſaint 
or hero to another. He therefore who 
looks upon the ſoul through its outward 
actions, often ſees it through a deceitful 
medium, which is apt to diſcolour and 


per vert the object. So that, on this ac- 


count alſo, he is the only proper Judge of 
our perfections, Who docs not gueſs at the 
ſincerity of our intentions from the good- 
neſs of our actions, but weighs the good- 
neſs of our actions by the ſincerity of our 

intentions. 
But further: It is impoſſible for out- 
ward actions to repreſent the perfections 
of the ſoul; becauſe they can never ſhew 
the ſtrength of thoſe principles from 
whence they proceed. They are not ad- 
equate expreſſions of our virtues, and can 
only ſhew us what habits are in the ſoul, 
without diſcovering the degree and per- 
fection of ſuch habits. They are at beſt 
but weak reſemblances of our intentions, 
faint and imperfect copies that may ac- 
quaint us with the genera] deiign, but 
.can never expreſs the beauty and life of 
the original. But the great Judge of all 
the earth knows every different ſtate and 
| degree 
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degree of human improvement, from thoſe 
weak ſtirrings and tendencies of the will 
which have not yet formed themſelves 
into regular purpoſes and deſigns, to the 

laſt intire finiſhing and conſummation of 
a good habit. He beholds the firlt im- 
perfect rudiments of a virtue in the ſoul, 
and keeps a wacchful eye over it in all its 
progreſs, till it has received every grace 


it is capable of, and appears in its full 
beauty and perfection; 


Thus we ice that none but the Supreme 
Being can eſteem us according to our 
proper merits. ſiace all others mult judge 
of us from our ouiward actions, which can 
never give them a juſt eſtimate of us; 
ſince there are many perfections of a man, 
which are not capable of appearing in ac- 
tions; many which, allowing no natural 
incapacity of ſhewing themſelves, want an 
opportunity of doing it; or ſhould they 
all meet with an opportunity of appearing 
by actions, yet thoſe actions may be miſ- 
interpreted, and applied to wrong prin- 
ciples; or though they plainly diſcovered 
the principles trom whence they proceed- 
ed, they could never ſhew the degree, 


BI ſtrength 
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ſtrength and perfection of thoſe princi- 
les. 

K And as the Supreme Being is the only 

Judge of our perfections, ſo is he the 

only fit Rewarder of them. 

This is a conſideration that comes home 
to our intereſt, as the other adapts itſelf 
to our ambition. And what could the 
moſt aſpiring, or the moſt ſelfiſn man de- 
ſire more, were he to form a notion of a 
being to whom he would recommend 
himſelf, than ſuch a knowledge as can 

diſcover the leaſt appearance of perfection 
in him, and ſuch a goodneſs as will pro- 
Portion a reward to it? Let the ambi- 
tious man therefore turn all his deſires 
of fame this way; and, that he may pro- 
poſe ro himſelf a fame worthy of his am- 
bition, let him conſider that if he employs 
his abiliries to the beft advantage, the 
time will come when the Supreme Gover- 
nor of the world, the Great Judge of 
mankind, ſhall proclaim his worth before 
men and angels, and pronounce to him 
in the preſence of the whole creation, 
Well done, thou good and faithful ſer- 

* vaht; enter thou into the joy of thy 
« Maſter.” 
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REPROOF ax REPROACH. 
A VIS Io. 


tc From the vile flatterer turn awayͤ 
For knaves make friendſhips to betray.“ 


Was conſidering laſt night, when I 
could not ſleep, how noble a part of 
the creation man was defigned to be, and 
how diſtinguiſhed in all his actions above 
ether earthly creatures. From whence 
J fell to taking a view of the change and 
corruption which he has introduced into 
his own condition, the groveling appe- 
tites, the mean characters of ſenſe, and 
wild courſes of paſſions, that caſt him 
from the degree in which Providence 
had placed him, the debaſing himſelf 
with qualifications not his own, and his 
degenerating into a lower ſphere of action. 
This inſpired me with a mixture of con- 
tempt and anger; which, however, was 
not ſo violent as to hinder the return of 
fleep; but I grew confuſed as that came 
upon me, and it made me end my re- 
B 4 flections 
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flections with giving mankind the oppro- 
brious names of inconſiderate, mad, and 
fooliſh. . 

Here methought, where my waking 
reaſon left the ſubject, my fancy pur- 
ſued it in a dream; and I imagined my- 
ſelf in a loud ſoliloquy of paſſion, rail- 
ing at my ſpecies, and walking faſt, ro 
get rid of the company I deſpited ; when 
two men, who had overheard me, made 
up on either hand. Thele I obſerved 
had many features in common, which 
might occaſion the miſtake of one for 
the other, in thoſe tv whom they ap- 
pear ſingly: but I, who ſaw them to- 
gether, could eaſily perceive, that though 
there was an air of ſeverity in each, it 
was tempered with a natural ſweetneſs 
in the one, and, by turns, conſtrained or 
ruffled by the deſigns of malice in the 
other. $15 

] was at a loſs to know the reaſon of 
their joining me ſo briſkly, when he 
whoſe appearance diſpleaſed me moſt, 
thus addreſſed his companion: Pray, 
brother, let him alone, and we ſhall 
preſently ſee him transformed into a 


* tyger,” 
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* tyger.* This ſtruck me with horror; 
which the other perceived, and pitying 
my diſorder, bid me be of good courage; 
for though I had been ſavage in my 
treatment of mankind, (whom I ſhould 
rather endeavour to reform than rail a- 
gainſt) he would, however, try to reſ- 
cue me from my danger. 4: 

At this I looked a little more chear- 
ful; and while I teſtified my reſignation 
to him, we ſaw the angry brother fling 
away from us in a paſſion, through his 
diſappointment. Being now left to my 
friend, I went back with him, at his de- 
fire, that I might know the meaning of 
thoſe words which had fo affrighted me. 

As we went along; * To inform you,? 
ſays he, with whom you have this ad- 
* venture, my name 1s Reproof, and his 
* Reproach, both born of the ſame mo- 
© ther, but of different fathers. Truth 
is our common parent. Friendſhip, 
* who ſaw her, fell in love with her; and 
* ſhe being pleaſed with him, he begat 
me upon her; but awhile after, Enmity 
* laying in ambuſh for her, became the 
* father of him whom you ſaw with 

B 5 _ 
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me. The temper of our mother in- 
clines us to the ſame ſort of buſineſs, 
© the informing mankind of their faults; 
but the different complexions of our 
* fathers make us differ in our deſigns 
and company. I have a natural bene- 
© volence in my mind, which engages me 
with friends; and he a natural impe- 
© tuoſity in his, which caſts him among 

© enemies.” 
As he thus diſcourſed, we came to a 
place where there were three entrances 
into as many ſeveral walks, which lay a- 

fide of one another. | 
We paſſed into the middlemoſt, a 
plain, ſtrait, regular walk, ſet with trees, 
which added to the beauty of the place, 
but did not fo cloſe their boughs over 
the head, as to exclude the light from it. 
Here, as we walked, I was made to ob- 
ſerve how the road on one {ide was full 
of rocks and precipices, over which Re- 
proach (who had already gotten thither) 
was furiouſly driving unhappy wretches ; 
the other ſide was all laid out in gar- 
dens of gaudy tulips, amongſt whoſe 
leaves the ſerpents wreathed, and, at „ 
en 
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end of every graſſy walk, the enchantreſs 
Flattery was weaving bowers, to lull 
ſouls aſleep in. We continued {till walk 
ing on the middle way, *till we arrived 
at a building in which it terminated, 
This was formerly erected by Truth for 
a watch-tower, from whence ſhe took a 
view of the earth, and, as ſhe ſaw occa» 
fion, ſent out Reproof, or even Re- 
proach, for our reformation. Over the 
door I took notice that a face was carved, 
with a heart upon the lips of it; and 
preſently recollected that this was the an- 
cient emblem of Sincerity. In the en- 
trance I met with Freedom of ſpeech, 
and Complaiſance, who had for a long 
time looked upon one another as ene- 
mies; but Reproof had ſo happily 
brought them together, that they now 
acted as friends ana fellow- agents in the 

fame family. Le 
Before I aſcended the ſtairs, I had my 
eyes purified by a water which made me ſee 
extremely clear, and I was then admitted 
to the upper chamber of proſpect, which 
was called the Knowledge of Mankind. 
Here the window was no ſooner opened, 
B 6 than 
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than I perceived the clouds to roll off and 
part before me, and a ſcene of all the 
variety of the world preſented itſelf. 

But how different was mankind in this 
view, from what it uſed to appear! 
Methought the very ſhape of moſt 
of them was loſt; ſome had the heads 
of dogs, others of apes, or parrots z 
and, in ſhorr, whenever any one took 
upon him the interior and unworthy 
qualities of other creatures, the change 
of his ſoul became viſible in his coun- 
tenance. 

- The ſtrutting pride of him who is en- 
dued with brutality inſtead of courage, 
made his face ſhoot out into the form of 
a horſe's; his eyes became prominent, his 
noſtrils widened, and his wig untying, 
flowed down on one fide of his neck 
like a waving mane. The talkativeneſs 
of thoſe who love the ill-nature of con- 
verſation, made them turn into aſſem- 
blies of geeſe; their lips hardened to 
bills, by eternal uſing; they gabbled for 
diverſion, they hiſſed in ſcandal, and 
their ruffles falling back on their arms, 


a ſucceſſion of little feathers appeared, 
which 
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which formed wings for them to flutter 
with, from one viſit to another. The 
envious and malicious lay on the ground, 
with the heads of different ſorts of ſer- 
pents; and not endeavouring to erect 
themſelves, but meditating miſchief to 
others, they ſucked the poiſon of the 
earth, ſharpened their tongues to ſti 
upon the ſtones, and rolled their trains 
unperceivably beneath their habits. The 
hypocritical oppreſſors wore the face of 
crocodiles, their mouths were inſtruments 
of cruelty, their eyes of deceit; they 
committed wickedneſs, and bemoaned 
that there ſhould be ſo much of it in the 
world; they devoured the unwary, and 


wept over the remains of them. The 


covetous had ſo hooked and worn their 


fingers by counting intereſt upon intereſt, 
that they were converted to the claws. of 


harpies; and theſe they were {till ſtretch- 
ing out for more, yet ſtill ſcemed unſatiſ- 
fied with their acquiſitions. 

The ſharpers had the looks of came- 
leons; they every minute changed their 
appearance, and fed on ſwarms of flies, 

z which 
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which fell as ſo many dupes amongſt 
them. 

The bully dane a dunghill-cock ; he 
creſted well, and bore his comb. aloft ; 
he was beaten by almoſt every one, and 
yet ſtill ſung for triumph. Critics were 
turned into cats, whoſe pleafure and 
grumbling go together. Fops were 
apes in embroidered jackets. Flatterers 
were curled ſpaniels, fawning and crouch- 
ing. The crafty had the face of a fox, 
the ſlothtul of an aſs, the cruel of a 
wolf, the ill-bred of a bear; the letchers 
were goats, and the gluttons ſwine. 

Drunkenneſs was the only vice that 
did not change the face of its profeſſors 
into that of another creature ; but this I 
took to be far from a privilege, for theſe 
two reaſons; becauſe it ſufficiently de- 
forms them of itſelf, and becauſe none 
of the lower rank of beings are guilty of 
ſo fooliſh an intemperance. 

As I was taking a view of theſe repre- 
fentations of things, without any more 
order than is uſual in a dream, or in the 
confuſion of the world itſelf, I perceived a 
concern within me tor what I ſaw; my eyes 

: began 
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began to moiſten, and as if the virtue 
of that water with which they were pu- 
rified was loſt for a time, by their being 
touched with that which aroſe from paſ- 
ſion, the clouds immediately began to 
gather again, and cloſe from either hand 
upon the proſpect. I then turned towards 
my guide, who addreſſed me as follows. 
© You have ſeen the condition of man- 
© kind when it deſcends from its dignity ; 
now therefore guard yourſelf from that 
* degeneracy by a modeſt greatneſs of ſpi- 
* rit on one fide, and a conſcious ſhame 
on the other. Endeavour alſo, with a 
© generoſity of goodneſs, to make your 
6 friends aware of it; let them know what 
defects you perceive growing upon 
* them; handle the matter as you fee 
© reaſon, either with the airs of ſevere or 
* humourous affection ; ſometimes plainly 
* deſcribing the degeneracy in its full proper 
colours, or, at other times, letting them 
* know that if they proceed as they have 
begun, they will appear to every diſcern- 
ing perſon as the beaſts I have fepre- 
* ſented,? 
My 


* 
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My guide had thus concluded, and I 
was promiſing to write down what I had 
ſeen for the benefit of mankind, when a 

zealous old ſervant came haſtily into my 
room, and awoke me from my dream. 
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AN ORIGINAL LETTER 


From a young Lady in the country, to 
her triend in town. 


«© Be good yourſelf, nor think another's ſhame 
Can raiſe your merit, or adorn your fam..“ 
LxxTrTELTON. 


ROM the friendſhip that hay ſo lon 
ſubſiſted between us, I flatter log 
that I may, without offending, intreat my 
deareſt Charlotte to liften a few moments 
to the admonitions of a friendly pen. It 
was, my dear, with the greateſt concern, 
that in your laſt rural excurſion, I beheld 
a total change in a diſpoſition once fo 
truly amiable. Yes, my Charlotte, thoſe 
winning graces that formerly gained the 
admiration of all who knew you, have 
inſenſibly given way to a paſſion of all 
others molt deſtructive to our lex. The 
reaſon alas! is too evident; you have 
been difappointed of the wiſh that was 
nearelt to your heart: but conſider, my 
deareſt girl, the degradation of others, is 
by no means ſufficient to redreſs your 
own 
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own private grievances. The young lady 
whom you look upon to have fupplanted 
you in the affections of Mr. R*** (though, 
it I may take the liberty of ſpeaking my 
own ſentiments, I really think his pro- 
feſſions to you (in whatever light you 
might take them) extended no farther, 
than to the moſt pure and diſintereſted 
friendſhip) 1s poſſeſſed of youth, beauty, 
good ſenſe, in ſhort, every attraction that 
can render her an obje& worthy the 
attention of a man of merit. She uſed' 
no arts to enſnare the captive. Her man- 
ners are eaſy and unaffected; and inno- 
cence and virtue (till your laſt viſit at 
the grove) were her diſtinguiſhing charac- 
terifticks. Pardon me if 1 ſay, that your 
behaviour that evening was unworthy of 
my Charlotte; and that it gives me infinite 
concern when I reflect with what artful 
inſinuations you endeavoured to murder 
her reputation in the opinion of the com- 
pany. In the name of goodneſs, my dear, 
what advantage could you propoſe in 
attempting to render odious the character 
of a woman who has ever treated you 
with the greateſt reſpect ? I ſay attempt, 
becaule 
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becauſe I have the ſatisfaction of knowing 
that nothing can, in reality, render her 
odious, who is by nature formed ſo 
extremely perfect, Had thoſe envious 
manceuvres even proved ſucceſsful, how 
poor would have been the triumph ! Could 
you have transferred to yourſelf that 


virtue which you took ſuch infinite pains 


to depreciate in your rival, ſuch a conduct 


would have been rather more excuſable; 


but you endeavoured, my friend, to rob 
her of that which enriched not yourſelf, 


but might have rendered her poor indeed! 


Yes, I muſt again repeat it, fuch beha- 
viour was unworthy of my Charlotte! If 
you give yourſelf one moment's time for 
reflection, my dear, you mult certainly 
acknowledge that, had fortune deigned 
to have crowned you wiſhes, Mr, R“ 
would have been a very improper object 
tor you to have pitched upon as a partner 
tor life. You are at leaſt three and thirty, 
and he (it we may judge by his blooming 
appearance) at molt does not exceed three 
and twenty. What an unequal alliance! 
Matrimony, in my ſentiments, is a ſtate 
that will admit of no medium; it muſt 

either 
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either be completely happy, or completely 
miſerable: a woman therefore, who would 
wiſh for, or expect the former, ſhoulda 
take care that ſhe really poſſeſſes ſome of 
thoſe requiſites which the news-papers ſo 
liberally beſtow on all who cauſe to inform 
the public of ſuch an impor.ant affair to the 
world as their being married. A woman 
ſhould have youth, an agreeable perſon, 
good ſenſe, diſcretion, and all little enough 
too, to ſecure the heart of that inconſtant 
creature man! But by no means ſhould 
ſhe unite herſelf to one younger than 
herſelf. Our delicate bloom fades much 
fooner than their more manly charms, 
She will be abſolutely old before he arrives 
at his prime, All the beauties of her 
mind will not make amends tor this diſ- 
parity. He may reverence and eſteem, 
but love muſt then be out of the queſtion : 
and to one who entertains the ſincereſt 
affection for her huſband, ſuch a ſtate muſt 
appear quite inſupportable. To avoid the 
odium which is too often thrown upon old 
maids, thouſands, who before poſſeſſed 
every thing that could make life agreeable, 
madly purchaſe the name of Wife, at the 

expence 
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expence of a whole life of miſery, How 
fooliſh, how inconſiſtent is this conduct! 
Was our ſex only to give ear to the voice 
of Reaſon, and regulate their conduct by 
the rules of Prudence, a ſingle ſtate would 
no longer be looked upon with con- 
tempt. How frequently do we hear 
people exclaim, What an unaccount- 
able creature is ſuch a one!] what wWhim- 
ſies the has!* Aye, no wonder,“ cries 
another, © ſhe is an old maid.* How 
abſurd, how inconſiderate are theſe no- 
tions! My ſentiments, though perhaps 
different from thoſe of all mankind, are, 
that an agreeable, amiable woman, will 
ſtill continue ſo, notwithitanding ſhe is 
covered with age and wrinkles. A bad 
huſband, 1 will allow, may ſpoil her tem- 
er; but when ſhe {till continues to en- 
joy her liberty, what excuſe is there for 
a change of diſpoſition? When a woman 
arrives at a certain age, ſo far from wiſh- 
ing to excite the admiration and flatte 
ot all who ſurround her, the ſhould look 
upon it as an inſult to her underſtanding, 
There is nothing on earth more filly, than 
the affected airs of youch that ſome Ladies 


give 
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give themſelves. Till five and twenty I 
allow them to flutter in the gay ſcenes of 
lite; at thirty they ought no longer to ex- 
pect admiration; and at five and thirty 
they ſhould bid adieu to love. An old 
woman infected with that paſſion, is the 
moſt laughable object in nature: ſhe 
Mould then ſeek only to render herfelt 
eſtimable: I do not lay the ought not to 
marry at that age; ſhe may make a very 
prudent wife, and an agreeable compa- 
nion. But ſhe ſhould no longer devote 
herſelf to folly and diſſipation, nor expect 
that admiration which is due only to 
blooming youth. At that time, it ſhe 
frequents public places, ſhe deſerts her 
own proper ſphere ; it is not there ſhe is 
qualified now to ſhine : What can ſhe ex- 
pect but to be neglected, if not deſpiſed? 
No woman of ſpirit would ſubmit to be 
dragged about merely as a foil to her 
more youthtul companions. 
What pleaſure can ſhe find in being 
ſtuck up in an afſembly-room merely to fill 
up a void; to be like the ſhade of a pic- 
ture, only placed there to ſet off the prin- 
cipal figures? No, ſhe ſhould then ſtay 
at 
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at home, ſhe may ſhine among a circle of 


friends; if ſhe has lived to any purpoſe, 
time will rather have increaſed, than di- 
miniſhed the graces of her mind: to cnl- 
tivate and improve them ſnhould then alone 
ingroſs her attention. Methinks I hear 
my Charlotte ſay, But what, let me 
* aſk, does a woman loſe by age, if ſhe 
preſerves her beauty? While that re- 
mains, ſhe 1s ſtill young. Your rules 
indeed are extremely proper tor thoſe 
who perhaps never had any to boaſt of, 
or on whom time has really made-ſome 
ravages ; but for thoſe who ſtill poſſeſs 
every attraction, why ſhould they re- 
tire? why leave a world in which they 
are by nature formed to ſhine ?? 

Yes, my friend; if they do not with 
their . loſe all their perſonal attrac- 
tions, they ought ſtill at a certain age to 
have acquired a more retired domeſtic 
turn, than what is required from the 
more youthful. Should they forget to 
number the revolving years they have 
paſſed, their kind officious friends will 
not fail to remember them. Will that 
* woman never be weary of exhibiting 


I her- 
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* herſelf ?? they'll cry: * ſhe has made 
one at every public place theſe thirty 

years.“ She haus been a fine woman,? 
cries another. How mortifying theſe re- 
Aections to a woman of ſpirit! We have, 
it is true, heard of a Ducheſs of V Allinte- 
nois, a Ninon, a Maintenon, who flou- 
Tiſhed and were admired for half a cen- 
tury ; and of the antediluvians, who might 
keep a lover in ſuſpence two or three racy 
dred years. But thoſe halcyon days for 
our ſex are now over, and we can no 
longer impoſe on them ſuch laſting chains. 
Would every woman regulate her con- 
duct by the rules of prudence, they would 
never be terrified at the ſenſeleſs ridicule 
that is thrown upon a ſingle ſtate. The 
wit of others cannot render thoſe con- 
temptible, who know how to ſupport their 
character with proper dignity. What ren- 
ders an old maid deſpicable 1s, becauſe 
ſhe will not give up her place, and dit- 
creetly retire from the gay ſcenes of lite, 
where ſhe exhibits herſelf only to excite 
contempt : while ſhe vainly ſeeks 1or ad- 
miration, ſhe is continually diſappoint- 


ed, * meets with nothing but delertion 
and 
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and neglect. She is mortified, grows pee- 
viſh, and envy and detraction take - 
ſeſſion of her heart: Whereas, did ſhe 
gracefully ſubmit to her fate, and con- 
tract her pleaſures and purſuits into a 
narrower circle, ſhe would find a thou- 
ſand rational joys, which, by graſping at 
thoſe out of her reach, ſhe had before over- 
looked. A conduct like this would procure 
her eſteem, and a ſtate of virginity would 
no longer be deſpiſed. I am ſenſible my 
dear Charlotte will be diſpleaſed with this 
doctrine : but I have no notion of a flat- 
tering friend; alas! how ſhould I, when 
flattery and friendſhip are in reality quite 
incompatible? Sincerity, frankneſs, and 
unreſerved confidence, are the ſoul of 
friendſhip: by thoſe impartial dictates is 
the pen of your Olivia guided. I love 
my Charlotte; love her too well to ſuffer 
her to continue in an error, that I flatter 


| myſelf it = be removed by the admoni- 


tions of a friend. In pointing out the 
folly of a life of diſſipation, I have more 


intereſted views than my Charlotte can 
poſſibly imagine. I would exert all, nay, 


more than all the eloquence I am miſtreis 


CT of, 
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of, to prevail on her to quit a ſcene of 
gaiety, for the peaceful, heart-felt joys 
of friendſhip | and retirement, Our little 
manſion is delightfully. ſituated ; my 
mamma and ſiſters fond of you as myſelf : 
liſten then, my deareſt girl, to = calls 
of affection: forget a man unworthy of 
your tenderneſs : reſume your former ſelf, 
and leave envy and detraction to thoſe 
i who know how to ſupport it with a bet- 
1 ter grace. You, I am convinced, was 
1 formed by nature for more exalted ſenti- 
ments. Come then once more among us, 
and convince us it was not yourſelf, 
but ſome malicious genius, that aſſumed 
your form, and endeavoured to caſt a 
blemiſh on a woman, that 1s allowed by 
every one who knows her to be the moſt 
affable and engaging of her ſex. Come, 
and by your amiable and exemplary con- 
duct, teach our young women, that are 
ready to run into the arms of every man 
who comes in their way, that there is no- 
thing ſo ridiculous, ſo deſpicable in a 
ſingle ſtate. I ſhall now throw aſide my 
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If my Charlotte is not offended with my 
frankneſs, I ſhall expect ſhe will in a few 
weeks honour with her preſence one who 
is, with the ſincereſt affection, 


Her unalterable friend, 


if 


OL1via. | 
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ABOULFAID the ſon of CASSEM: 
Or, the Folly of ſearching into Futurity. 
An ORIENTAL Tart. 


H E N the Derviſe Caled commu- 
| nicated the inſtructions of the 


Prophet to the faithful, his words were 


ſweeter than honey, for perſuaſion dwelt 
upon his lips. But then he diſguiſed his 
precepts in parables; and often, by the 
recital of what happened in former ages, 
inſpired religion and wiſdom into the 
hearts of the riſing generation. | 

One day a young man of Bagdad came 
to him, -and earneſtly intreated him to 
pray to Mahomet to reveal him the iſſue 
of a buſineſs he was then engaged in, 


The Derviſe ſurveyed him with a ſerious 


attention, and anſwered him by the fol- 
lowing tale. | 

In the reign of Abbas the Great, in 
© the city of Iſpahan lived Aboulfaid, 
< the ſon of Caſſem, a wealthy merchant, 
* for whom commerce had opened her 


© ſtores, and whoſe houſe was filled wal 
© tp 
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the treaſures of the eaſtern world. 
Aboulfaid, when the angel of Death 
called away his father, took poſſeſſion 
* of his riches, and ſquandered them in 
the moſt ſhameful profuſion, He was 
beyond meaſure luxurious in wine and 
* women: the richeſt looms in Perſia 
© could ſcarcely produce filks ſoft enough 
for his apparel; the brighteſt gems of 
* Golconda glittered on his veſture; and 
© the whole eaſtern world was ranſacked 
for dainties to ſupply his table, A 
© number of thoſe who called themſelves 
© his friends, partook of his luxuries, and 
* afſiſted him to conſume his ſubſtance. 
* Thoughtleſs as he was, the day at length 
arrived, when his wants claimed his 
* attention. To theſe, his former gueſts, 
* he applied for relief: they refuſed to 
give him aid, nay, ſome even pretended 
* not to know him. In effect, he was 
* obliged to diſpoſe of all his effects to pay 
* his debts. A very ſmall ſum remained: 
* with this he quitted the city, being 
* reſolved to ſpend the remainder of his 
days in ſome diſtant province, where his 
former ſplended way of life might never 
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be mentioned to diſturb him. As he 

* paſſed ſolitary and diſguiſed along the 
road which led from the city, he would 
often exclaim with a ſigh,” Oh, Pro- 

** phet! why are the events of futurity 

** hidden from wretched mortals? It is 
to this circumſtance alone, that they 
* owe their misfortunes, If the Vazir 
Mouaffac had foreſeen the diſgrace he 
* owed to. his wife's perfidy, he would 
never have married. If I could have 
< foreſeen the conſequences of my con- 
duct, I ſhould have acted otherwiſe; 
* and at this hour ſhould have been rich 
„ and happy.” 
While he thus ſpoke, an old venerable 
man accoſted him, who ſceming to have 
d overheard his complaints, aſſerted, that 
* he poſſeſſed a ſecret which would infal- 
* libly redreſs it, by procuring him that 
* knowledge which he ſeemed 10 earneſtly 
to with for, if that would contribute to 
his happineſs.” 

„ Doubtleſs,; that and that alone can 
ce enſure it,” * replied Aboulfaid: “but 
« alas! peor as I am, are all my ſtores 

** {ſufficient 
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&« ſufficient to purchaſe ſuch an invaluable 
« ſecret ??? 1 1 

« will not barter it for gold,” * faid 
the ſage,” “ but you ſhall have it upon 
* thele conditions only, that you ſhall 
„ 1mpart it to no other perſon on earth; 
* and that, if you ſhould by any means find 
it not anſwerable to your purpoſe, 'you 
* ſhall own your preſent complaints to 
be entirely without foundation.“ 

* The terms being readily agreed on, 
© the ſon of Caſſem received from the old 
* man a ring, which was a taliſman of ſuch 

a nature, that, whenever he conſulted it, 
it would foretell any particular event he 
was anxious to be acquainted with. 

Having received this treaſure, he gave 
* himſelf little trouble to reflect on the 
* laſt words of the ſage, but purſued his 
way to the province of Cachemire, after 
* having been ſatisfied by his oracle,” that 
* he ſhould arrive there in health and 
* ſafety. As ſoon as he came thither, he 
* hired a houſe in the ſuburbs, and reſolved, 
with what little money he had, to con- 
nect himſelf with ſome wealthy merchant, 
* and embark in trade. The reputation 
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* of know ledge. and foreſight which his 
ring procured him, ſoon Bark him the 
confidence of Haſſam, a wealthy mer- 
chant, who had formed a ſcheme of 
removing himſelf to Baſſorah, for the 
convenience of trading in the Perſian 


Gulph: Aboulfaid - conſented» ro go 
thither with him. They entered into 
partnerſhip, and for ſome time all things 


ſucceeded to their wiſhes. During this 
interval, the ſon of Caſſem had never 
conſulted his taliſman but on the moſt 


© extraordinary occaſions; but ws 


ſuſtained ſome loſs by a ſmall veſſe 


which was wrecked, he immediately laid 


c 
£ 
4 


the fault on his want of care, and reſolved 
to be more cautious for the future. 


Accordingly, his ring was conſulted on 


the moſt trifling occaſions, and from 
every little croſs- accident he preſaged in 
life, his heart was filled with anxiety. 
If he foreſaw a ſtorm of wind or thunder, 
he was fo far from truſting his ſhips at 
ſea, that he would not even venture his 
perſon in the ſtreets. His merchandize 
was kept up in the warehouſes, whenever 


* he had intimation of the fall of the 


* commodity 3 
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© commodity ; his fleets were ordered to 
remain in their harbours whenever he 
vas appriſed that they would meet with 
a ſtorm, or even a calm in their voyage. 
But what moſt of all perplexed him, 
was, that he foreſaw ſome evils as 
inevitable, and thoſe embittered all the 
pleaſures of his life. In the mean time 


* his affairs were going to ruin, and his 
partner was loud in his complaints 


* againſt him, becauſe he had formerly 


experienced his abilities, and now charged 


every accident upon the moſt wilful 
neglect, and the moſt ſhameful indo- 
lente ED 

While things went on thus, Aboulfaid 
« foreſaw that one of the richeſt ſhips of 
* the partnerſhip would fall into the hands 
* of the pirates, This was a ſufficient 
* reaſon for him to detain the veſſels 
prepared for ſailing. He did fo till the 
* patience of Haſſam was wearied out, 
* and at length he inſiſted on their pro- 
* ceeding on the voyage. Aboultaid ſtil} 
* oppoſed him. In conſequence of which, 


the ſhips remained till a violent ſtorm 
* ariſing, drove them from the harbour 


C © out 
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< out to ſea, ſeparated them, wrecked the 
gꝑreateſt part, and proved the means of 
© the richeſt of them falling into the hands 
© of the pirates, and thus they met with the 
very fate from which the owner had 
$ . ſo ſolicitous to preſerve them. 
This circumſtance proved the ruin of 
Haſſam, and effectually overthrew the 
credit of Aboulfaid, He was now ſut- 
« ficiently chagrined ; but much more ſo, 
< when, having recourle to his taliſman 
© to determine his ſtay in Baſſorah, he 
found himſelf threatened with impriſon- 
ment. Some merchants, . who had for- 
* merly envied his ſucceſs, had accuſed 
© him to the Baſha of certain evil practices 
© againſt the government: He fled, but 
was overtaken by the guards. They 
* conveyed him before the Baſha, who 
having examined him, convinced of his 
« innocence, was about to diſcharge him; 
when conſulting his oracle for his own 
* purpoſes, he perceived that the Gover- 
7 nor's ſon was deſtined to be flain by 
© aflaſſins, who were juſt then murdering 
him. Of this he inſtantly informed the 
* Baſha; who, inltead of thanking him, 
concluded 


# 
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concluded that, knowing the matter ſo 
well, the priſoner muff nerds Be an 
0 accomplice. He ordered him therefore 
© to be plunged into a dungeon, as foon 
as he ſaw his ſon's corpſe brought home: 
© and thus both predictions were at once 
fulfilled. 

* The unhappy ſon of Calf began 
now to perceive” that he had maäcle an 
« unwiſe requeſt: his prefent ſituation, 
however, once more tempted him to 
have recourſe to his oracle; but as he 
* was about to do this, he heard a great 
* ſhout, the priſon-doors were opened by 
the people who had riſen apainſt the 
Baſha, and he among other captives 
« were ſet at liberty. 

8 However, Aboulfaid, as he had no 
intention to ſide with either party, 
© quitted the city in the confufion, and 
wandered diſconſolate towards the ſea- 
ide. 

Here he fat down, 115 Beat! to 
© ruminate on the various vicifſttüdes of 
fortune that he had undergone; then 
* fetching a deep ſigh, he took off his 
ring.“ % received thee, + ſaid he, 

8 as 


* 


A 
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as a pledge of happineſs, but thou haſt 
< produced me much miſery: I will, 
10 however, conſult thee: once more, and 
<« ſee. what farther thou haſt to promiſe 
+ me. 22 
"= aving thus ſaid, he began attentively 
to enquire into the next events that 
* ſhould befall him; when he found that 
he ſhould be made a ſlave, and die in a 
© foreign country.” 

„Ah, wretch that I am!” © cried he, 
© unable longer to contain himſelf :? © Ah! 


* curled ring, that at once foretelleſt 


and makeſt my unhappineſs; that haſt 
* plunged me into a dungeon, and now 
e threateneſt me with that ſlavery which 
< jt is likely thou wilt bring upon me. 
« I ſhould at leaſt be happier, if I knew 
e not theſe evils; but the expectation of 
them will now of itſelf be ſufficient to 
« render all my future days unhappy ! 
Oh! holy Prophet! take away, I pray 
© thee, my exiſtence at once, if thou wilt 
e not render the endurance of it more 
<« tolerable to me!“ 
While he thus ſpoke, in the hedghs of 
his rage, without knowing what he did, 
he 
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© he flung his ring into the ſeal © Im- 
* mediately on this, a ſtorm of thunder 
and lightning aroſe, and a mighty angel 
< deſcending from above, ſtood before the 
0 aſtoniſhed Aboulfaid, and thus addreſſed 
© him :* * Attend, O ſon of Caſſam ! I am 
c the angel of Deſtiny, ſent to reprove 
e thee for thy impious folly. - Thou haſt 
<« accuſed the Prophet, and deſired to pry 
ce into futurity. Son of the duſt, it has 
« been permitted thee to turn over the 
leaves of the Book of Fate, which, in 
e mercy, the Eternal had hidden. What 
haſt thou diſcovered there but thy own 
« frailty and weakneſs? What haſt thou 
gained, but an addition to thy miſeries ? 
«© Know henceforth, that to foreſee misfor- 
tunes, does not imply the prevention of 
e them; and that the Author of Fate is the 
« only being in the univerſe who is fit 
to be endued with the knowledge of 
e preſcience.” N 
The ring being now buried in the 
ſea, and Aboulfaid being made ſenſible 
© of his folly, the only favour that remained 
* for him to aſk was, to forget what he 
* had learned relating to futurity. The 


. 
Langel, 


«4 : MY 
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© angel, therefore, on his earneſt ſupplica- 
on. tion, laid him into a deep fleep; on 
6 waking from which, all that had paſſed 
appeared as a dream. Eis deſtiny? how- 
ever, was accompliſhed : he was taken 
* by a party of Arabs, and ſold for a 
« flave; but was fo truſty to his maſter, 
that he releaſed him, and at his death 
left him a large ſum of money. He 
e viſited moſt parts of the eaſtern world 
© and at laſt died in Egypt, without regret- 
ting thoſe two circumſtances which had 
filled him with ſo much dread—of bein 

© made a ſlave, and dying in a foreign 1555 
© Thus he ended his days in peace, with- 
out the taliſman, the poſſeſſion of which 
© would have rendered them a perpetual 
© roundof apprehenſions, cares and anxiety, 
© Remember Aboultaid, and be wiſe; and 


let thy heart receive inſtruction from the 


© errors of the ſon of Caſſem.“ 

Here Caled ceaſed ſpeaking; and the 
young man, convinced of has folly, with- 
drew, reſolving never more ſearch into 
futurity, but to wait the event of fortune 
with patience, and reſign himſelf ro the 


will of Heaven. 
A Letter 
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A Letter from a young Lady to a Friend: 


With an ALLEGORICAL VisIon, 


* 


Shewing the Benefits of ADVERSITY. 
I may appear odd to my Gear Loulfa 
that a- young woman at my time of 
fe, ſhould prefer ſolitude and retirement 
before gaiety and the diverſions of the 
town; and, though ſurrounded with plea- 
ſures and amuſerents, ſhould willingly 
abandon! them all, and declare myſelf in 
favour of the country ; but really they 
appeared to me ſo triflißg and infipid; 
that 1 was quite tired of them: e was. 
ſuch a ſameneſs in moſt, and vanity in 
every ſcene daily preſented to my view, 
that nothing but my couſin's obliging 
importunities could have prevailed on me 
to follow them ſo long. Her company 
and converſation was the greateſt happi- 
neſs I enjoyed in London: with her I 
paſſed whole hours in amuſing and 
inſtructive intercourſe, and experienced 
more real and inward ſatisfaction from 


the 
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the pleaſing marks of her friendſhip and 
eſteem, than 1; could poſſibly do from 
ſparkling in a ball-room, or. ſnining at 
the play. Her conſtant endeavours to 
entertain me by making parties of plea- 
ſure, and going to the ſeveral places of 
public amuſement, whilſt they afforded 
me ſufficient opportunities of making 
—.— reſlections on cach, at the ſame 
time convinced me of her deſire and 
willingneſs to make my ſtay in town as 
agreeable as ſhe could. How happy 
ſhould I have thought myſelf, could I 
have. prevailed on her to accompany. me 
into the country! but with what regret. I 
left her behind, my tears at parting ſuffi- 
ciently evidenced. 
1 found but one fault with her, FIT 


was, her ſtrong attachments to pleaſures ; 
of a tumultuous kind ; while mine were \ 
of a more retired nature, ariſing from an 1 
unconquerable fondneſs of rural ſolitude: 1 
and ſylvan contemplations, Which I can WW { 
enjoy in my preſent ſituation, unenvied . a 
by the great, forſaken by the gay, and MW r 
undiſturbed by all. s {| 

| 19 


Since tl 
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Since my return to ſilent groves, ' and 
ſhady bowers, Amanda has favoured me 
with an account of a very remarkable 
dream ſhe had one evening; the effects, 
ſhe apprehends, of a converſation the day 
before with a friend, on the benefit of 
Adverſity and Diſtreſs : which, as it is 
peculiarly ſtriking and inſtructive! I can- 
not ſuppoſe there is any occafion 00" 
apologize for incloſing it. 

Laſt monday Mrs. R-— called an 
drank tea with us, when the queſtion Was 
ſtarted by my mother (who was then 
much trubled with a pain in her head) 


Of what Benefit is Adverſity, and wherein 


can it be ſtiled uſeful to man in general ?* 
At night when I reſigned myfelf to ſleep, 
Fancy reſumed her office, and, impreſt 
with the above enquiry, tranſported me 
in a moment into the moſt charming 
meadow I had ever ſeen. ' A murmu 
ſtream flowed through the middle of it, 
and by its refreſhing moiſture, perpetually 
renewed it with all the beauties of the 
ſpring: the verdure of the ground, the 
gay flowers with which it was enamelled, 
the fragrance of the morning air, the 
ſloping 
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Noping beams of the riſing ſun gilding a 
thick wood that appeared on one ſide of 
the meadow ; all confpired to heighten the 
beauty of the ſcene, and give alacrity to 
my ſpirits. My heart exulted with joy 
as I purſued the courſe of the river or 
ſtream, which led to a temple, ſituated at 
a diſtance on a rifing ground, encircled 
with woodbines, jaſmines, and myrtles, 
whoſe variegated bloſſoms caſt forth a 
profuſion of mingled ſweets.- 

To this temple, moſt travellers who 
entered the meadow, ſeemed at firſt inclined 
to bend their ſteps ;- but I obſerved fcarce 
any that accompliſhed their purpole : 
growing tired with the ſtraitneſs of the 
path, they preſently. quitted it, to ramble 
in the winding alleys of the wood, which 
promiſed them greater variety. Some 
indeed, though but very few, eaſily came 
out again, and followed their firſt inten- 
tion of going to the temple, while others, 
penetrating into the thickeſt part of the 
wood, were ſeen no more. My curioſity 
was awakened, on ſeeing ſuch numbers 
crowd the avenues, to enquire where thoſe 
teveral Pas terminated : and perceiving 

a perion 
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a perſon of a grave and ſtudious aſpect, 
whoſe eyes were fixed on the multitudes 
before him, as if contemplating with a 
ſtcady attention their various manners, 
ways, and ends; I applied myſelf to him 
for information. At firſt he put me off 
with a ſlight anſwer; but, on my repeating 
the queſtion with an earneſt ſolicitude, he 
ſmoothed his contracted brow, put on a 
more familiar and inviting air, told me 
his name was Knowledge, and offered to 
be my guide, 1 readily accepted him, 
ad he addreſſed me with theſe, words. 
= © You, ſee. before you the Meadow of 
Truth, whole lively verdure never de- 
cays; being conſtantly watered by the 
River of Wildom: if you follow its courſe 

* 1t, willlead you to the Temple of Virtue; 
* through which, you will arrive at that ot 
Perfect Felieity: but though it is a path 
* of peace, and all its ways are pleaſant- 
* nels, how eaſily it is quitted for the ſake 
* of wandering in the Wood of Error! 
Enticed by a view of its ſerpentine walks, 
*and vainly imagining, they can find a 
way out whenever they pleaſe, they 
* boldly enter, fatal deluſion! and, involy- 
| ing 
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ing themſelves in its intricate labyrinths 
* are loſt for ever. But let us go nearer, 
and take aview of its avenues.” 

As we approached the entrance, my 
guide bid me take notice of a peafant 
who was very buſy in offering to conduct 
the travellers through the wood. See, 
1aid he, how readily they yield them- 
ſelves to the guidance of Ignorance, 

* whoſe appearance has nothing to invite 

© their attention; for his habit, his air, his 
features ſpeak the clown: yet, ſuch is 
a 5 — indolence of mankind, they will 
ccept the firſt conductor who offers his 

$ wer. rather than be at the pains to 
obtain a proper one: but they ſeverely 
* ſuffer for, their negligence; for obſerve 
to what dangers he expoſes them: im- 
< poſed on by his falſe directions, look 
what a thorny path that company is 
walking in, each endeavouring to outſtrip 


his companion, in hopes of obtaining the 

© promiſed end of their labours, titles, 
© honour, and ſplendid diſtinctions; for 
© this, he has told them, is the Path of 
Ambition. But, alas! what toil attends 
6 their ſteps? a cruel hag, ſtiled Envy, is 


« perpetually 
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< perpetually haunting them ; they cannot 
« fly from her, and ſhe» ſcarcely ever 
permits them to reſt: the farther they 
advance, the thicker the briars ſhoot up; 
« and their reward is generally diſappoint- 
ment and vexation of ſpirit. A little 
« farther in that narrow alley, you perceive 
© a troop who walk with their eyes fixed 
on the ground, and proceed with the 
< moſt wary and cautious ſteps: they are 
in the purſuit of riches; their way is 
full of ſnares, Care is their conſtant 
* companion, and ſhould they find the 
golden mine they are ſearching after, it 
is in the midſt of ſo dreary a wilderneſs, 
and they have wandered ſo far from the 
Meadow of Truth, and the River of 
Wiſdom, that they never will be able to 
© enjoy it.?“ | HP 
But I do not ſee, ſaid I, addreſſing 
my guide, one path to which Ignorance 
< is leading thoſe youths who reſemble 
the beauty of the meadow? It is covered 
with turf, and enamelled with flowers, 
the air is perfumed with the fragrance 
of the odours, a cryſtal ſpring murmers 
9936. It POTTER 
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< as it flows over the glittering pebbles, 
© the ear is enchanted: with the pleaſing 
< harmony of the birds, who warble their 
< melodious notes from every buſh; it 
c appears to me the ſmiling Path of Plea- 
< ſure, which captivates at firſt the young 
and gay, but it is attended with tempta- 
© tions as fatal as they are numerous. 

It is true,“ replied my conductor, 
©that is the Path of Pleaſure; its begin- 
* ing is {mooth, delightful, and enſnaring, 
< eſpecially to youth; but its end is certain 
deſtruction: joy and feſtivity quickly 
< forſake its followers, and in their room 


- they are haunted by Poverty, Diſeaſe, 


© Reproach, and Deſpair, that even Death 
< itfelf is a welcome relief from ſo many 
« diſtreſſing ills. _ 
Terrified with this view of the numerous 
evils that beſet every path in that danger- 
ous wood, I exclaimed, Oh! wretched 
* travellers, to what miſeries are you ex- 
* poſed! ls there no friendly monitor to 
warn you of the ſnares into which igno- 
© rance and love of pleaſure are leading 
you? ä —* 


4 7 
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< There is one,“ replied my conductor, 
< that both admoniſnes and corrects them: 
© if they would hear and attend to her 
© inſtructions, | ſhe would lead them back 
© to the way they have forſaken. Though 
© her countenance 1s ſevere, and her man- 
* ners unpoliſhed, her counſels are dictated 
* by prudence; and there 1s not a more 
faithful adviſer than Adverſity : for man, 
though capable of knowing what is good 
© for him, is too fickle and inconſtant to 
* purſue 1t; he 1s too impatient to bear 
* the flow guidance of Knowledge; too 
variable to reliſn the uniformity of Truth, 
* and perſevere in the ſtrait road that 
* leads to virtue: Thus he exchanges 
* Knowledge for Ignorance, leaves Truth 
for Error, and will aſſuredly reap miſery 
* inſtead of happineſs, if the rod of Ad- 
* verſity does not chaſtiſe the folly that is 
bound up in his heart.” 

As we turned from the wood to proceed 
to the temple, I awoke, repeating theſe 
words, Nothing but Adverſity wall 
* teach a man wiſdom, and make him 
* attend to the dictates of Prudence,” 


I will 
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I will not make any remarks on the 
above at preſent, / but leave it to your 
private meditations; and am, with the 
greateſt ſincerity, my dear Louiſa, 


Yours, &c, 


Tae Polite Patrcteror, 4y 


N 


Ox DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


Oh ſpeak the joy! ye whom the ſtlent tear 


Surpriſes often, while you look around, 
And er ſtrikes N hat but lights of bliſs: 
| | Tae 

N monday laſt I made a rural excur- 

ſion, which filled my heart with fo 
many agreeable ſenſations, that I cannot 
refrain from communicating them. 
l went to ſpend the day with my friend 
Worthy, who has long reſided on his own 
eſtate, about fifteen miles from London, 
and arrived in a poſt-chariot at his villa, 
between eleven and twelve. On my alight- 
ing at the gate of my friend's neat ſtone 
edifice, which ſtands on a ſmooth green 
about an hundred paces from the high 
road, at the bottom of a wide avenue of 
tall elms, the ſervant conducted me into 
the garden, through a winding walk of 
trees, which formed a canopy with their 
leaves, thick enough to exclude the ſcorch- 
ing rays of the ſun, and only ſuffered their 
hadows to dance along the pebbled walk, 


D- Which 
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which the mildeſt breezes perpetually 
varied. The flaunting honeyſuckles twined 
round their knotty ſtems, while pinks and 
lilies, and the taller roſes, bluſhing with 
unnumbered beauties, peeped berween, 
and ſcented the air with odoriferous ſweets. 
Art the end-of this walk, a pretty long 
one, there was an arbour, formed by a 
large ſpreading oak, almoſt overgrown 
with ivy, and covered below with jeſ- 
amine, and the ſame flowering ſhrubs, 
which ſo beautifully variegated the walk. 
The inſide of this arbour was lined with 
green paling, as a fence againſt cold 
damps. My friend and his whole family 
were ſeated in it, he with a volume of 
Rollin's Belles Lettres in his hand, with 
which he was inſtructing them, while his 
wife and daughters created, flowers with 
their needles, equal in every thing but 
fragrance to thoſe which bloomed around 
them; and his ſon, a youth about thirteen, 
was employed in painting a landſcape in 
water colours. He roſe to receive me 
with that politeneſs which diſtinguiſhes 
the ſincere friend from the man of com- 


plaiſance; and preſented me to his 7. 
an 
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and daughters, whom I complimented o 
the choice of their employ ments, after 
having admired the beauty of their work. 

© Indeed Sir,” ſaid Mr. Worthy, < I was 
afraid you would think we were rather 
* amuſing ourſelves in a trifling manner, 
than ſpending the time uſefully ; but 1 
can aſſure you we only take up theſe 
© chairs when we have finiſhed our family- 
work, and have nothing elſe to do: but 
* my little Fanny here, 1s really doing a 
* laudable action; for ſhe is maki caps 
for the baby of a poor neighbour who lies 
* in, and is incapable of helping herſelf.“ 
looked at and admired the performance 
of the lovely little creature, who was not 
more than eight years old; and upon my 
telling her how good ſhe was—* Yes, 
* indeed,” ſaid her mamma, * Fanny knows 
* ſhe was not born for herſelf alone, but 
to be ſerviceable to her friends and 
| © neighbours, and to ſupply the wants of 
| © others by the advantages ſhe has had 
© the happineſs to receive from her educa- 
tion.“ I gazed with the higheſt ſatisfac- 
nion at the lovely matron (for Mrs. Worthy 
is ſtill a fine woman) who could thus 
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employ, and, at the ſame time; inſtruct 
her amiable offspring. I never beheld a 
more enchanting female groupe: their 
perſons, habits, and attitudes, all conſpired 
to render them the moſt pleaſing objects 
] ever law. They were dreſſed in pure 
white, with green filk hats. The two 
young ladies had nothing under theirs 
but their fine hair. My friend and his 
ſon were elegantly plain. The countenance 
of the former ſhone with the approving 
ſmiles of a diſcreet yet indulgent parent: 
and on the countenance of the latter, love, 
duty, and reſpect were agreeably blended ; 
health, beauty, and innocence, glowed in 
the features of all, and I could not forbear 
{ſurveying for ſome time, with a delight- 
ful filent aſtoniſhment, five perſons 1o 
thoroughly amiable, and ſo thoruughly 
fatisfied with each other. Unconſcious 
that they had any particularities to attract 
ſo much admiration, they feared that my 
filence was occaſioned by the fatigue of 
my ſultry journey. The eldeſt young lady, 
who was about fourteen, in obedience to 
a ſign from her mother, left the arbor; 


but ſoon returned, followed by a l 
Wit 


. 
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with chocolate, and placed a diſn of 


ſtrawberries on a ſmall table, which they 
heartily preſſed me to taſte, aſſuring me, 


that they were that morning growing 


within a few yards of me. I told my 
friend I would chearfully accept of his 
obliging offer, but deſired I might not in- 


terrupt his reading. 


No, no, my dear friend,” «ack he 


with a ſmile, © you did not come to hear 


me read, It is my. cuſtom indeed to take 
* up ſome inſtructive author for an hour 
* or two in the morning, while my wife 
and daughters are at their needles, and 
4 commonly chooſe both French and 
* Engliſh, for the benefit of my young 
; * family, I took up a French author juſt 

* now, in order to accuſtom my Fanny's 
* ear to that language, while. I increaſed 

* my lon's knowledge of the ſciences, and 
was jult going to read the Seaſons of 
* Thomſon, to give him hints for a 
landſcape, and to furniſh: my wife and 

daughters with ſubjects for their nee- 
* dies.” The ladies being withdrawn, I 
congratulated my friend on the felicity I 
muſt enjoy with ſuch a family, in ſuch a 
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ſituation. I am indeed,“ ſaid he, ſu- 
premely bleſt in the poſſeſſion of the 
* kindeſt, the beſt of wives, and the 
« moſt deſerving children, whom I have 


not yet been able to part with,” How! 


interrupted I, does not your fon go to 
ſome ſcminary of learning? No my 
friend, he has hitherto had only me for 


his maker, and the aſſiſtance now and 


then of our rector, a valuable man, re- 
* ſpefted by all for his piety and erudi- 


dition. You ſeem to be ſurpriſed ; but 


I will give you a ſhort detail of our do- 
* meſtic employments: Employments 
* known only by a few, and by a few 
only reliſned. We all riſe in ſummer at 
* fix, and it the weather 1s favourable, 
* aſſemble in the bower in which you 
* found us. There we thank the great 
*:(zrver of every thing tor our preſent 

< preſervation, and implore his farther 

protection. I choofe this ſpot becauſe it 
is airy, and conſequently wholelome, 

and becaule every ſpreading leaf, every 
5 * opening bud, ard every pointed thorn, 

gives evident proofs of his omnipotence, 
+ and warms us io devotion. The fea- 
* thered 
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* thered ſongſters too, join their eratula- 
© tions to ours, and ſwell the chorus of 
© thank{giving, When this ' firſt act of 
:  chankiſhoing has been performed, I re- 

pair with my ſon to my cloſet, in which 
* we ſtudy for two hours, while my wife 
and daughters give the neecfiary orders 
« for the regulation of the family affairs; 
* and then we breakfaſt, either in the 
* bower, or in the back parlour, which 
© ſerves us for a chapel in bad weather. 
Then we walk an hour, and after re- 
turn to our ſtudies, or to ſome ſuch im- 
* proving amuſements as you found us 
© buſted in, till two; at that hour we all 
ſeparate to prepare for dinner, which is 
. * always ready at three, In the after- 

* noon, if we are alone, we commonly 
* have a concert among ourſelves till the 
* {un permits us to admire the trees and 
* meadows decorated by its departing 

* IAyS. After ſun- ſet we walk till nine, 

in the long days, and then take a light 


© ſupper; conclude as we began with ado- 


ration, and retire to reft. Thus calm- 

ly, thus ſerenely do our moments pals ; 

' we are compleatly happy, becaule al- 
D 4 ways 
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© ways. diſpoſed to pleaſe, and to be 
pleaſed with each other. Mrs. Worthy 


* and I receive a great deal of ſolid de- 
light by inſtructing. and improving our 


children; I have taught my ſon Greek, 
© Latin, French, muſic, and writing; 


and my daughters are almoſt miſtreſſes 
* of the laſt three, by the aſſiduity of 
their mother. My ſon has allo a genius 


for drawing, which I encourage as much 
. * as I can, becauſe I think it an agreeable 
* amuſement.” I believe every ſyllable 


you have uttered, rephed I; but cannot 
imagine how you find time. I am al- 
ways teachmg my children,” ſaid. he: 
it is my bulineſs; my pleaſure, As 


ſoon as they could articulate their own 


language, my wife and I conſtantly 
* ſpoke French to them, till they learnt 
*1t, and they have learnt every thing 
© elſe in the ſame manner, without the 
* pains of drudgery : nor have 1 kept 


them entirely from companions, for J 


am thoroughly convinced that know- 


© ledge of the world ought to be ſupple- 


mental to book- knowledge: but my ac- 
quaintances are not numerous; Lon 
| « {elect 
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« ſeleft a few who will. mend, not cor- 
* rupt the manners of my children. When 
my viſiters are gone, I call my girls, 
* and my boy, and make them fingly 
give me their opinions freely concerning 
6 their behaviour; and tell them when 
* they cenſure or approve with too much 
precipitation. You would ſmile to hear 
* me read a lecture on a pebble, a bit of 
* moſs, a graſhopper, or a cockleſhell; 
but I prate too much, my heart over- 
flows: excuſe me my honeſt friend, 
and make allowances for theſe conjugal, 
* theſe paternal effuſions. I can never ſet 
* bounds to my loquacity when I talk 
about my family; ſuch felicity as I 
enjoy, cannot be felt, cannot be talked 
of, without tranſport!” J ſhall not re- 
peat the anſwer I made, it will eaſily be 
gueſſed by the reader of ſenſibility. We 
then returned to the houſe, and in a cool 
parlour, ' adorned with the beſt maps and 
prints, and ornamented with a large and 
valuable hibrary, we ſat down to a genteel 
dinner, though entirely Engliſh, which 
was rendered an exquiſite repaſt, by the 
chearful looks, and inſtructing converſation 
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of the family. About five o'clock, my 
friend conducted me, at my particular 
requeſt to the muſic parlour, a room ſo 


called, becauſe there is an organ and 


harpſichord i in it. Mrs. Worthy touched 


the keys of the firſt, Miſs Worthy en- 


tertained us with a melodious voice, and 
my friend and his fon, accompanied them 
on their violins, Their muſic was from 
Handel z and I was loft in extaſy. After 
a conſiderable time ſpent in this celeſtial 
employment, Mrs, Worthy was ſent for 
to a ſick neighbour, When ſhe was gone, 
her huſband told me ſhe was the carling 


and ſupport of the poor. As it grew 


late, I — to think of reviſiting my 
own apartment. When ] got into the 
chariot, Miſs Worthy preſented me with 
a baſket of fruit, and the pretty inno- 
cent Fanny put a noſegay into my hand, 
as blooming as herſelf. 1 departed with 
the greateſt reluctance, and as I jumbled 
into town at Hyde-park Corner, found 


every fight, every {mell, and every ſound 


diſguſtful, when compared with thoſe 
things I had juſt left behind me. 


CLE- 
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£ Half the woes which life invade 
Are by our own miſconduct made. 
CARTER. 


Ty) EPINE not Tirius at the ſituation 

in which providence has/placed.you;z 
rather be aſhamed of your unmanly im- 
patience, doubly unbecoming when it is 
levelled at your Creator. Every diſſatis- 
fied thought about the ſtation allotted 
you is blaſphemy againſt his wiſdom ; 
every complaint a criminal revolt againſt 
the order'of the ſupreme will of the Al- 
mighty. Do not you know that God is 
equally beneficent in the ſtorms of winter, 
as in the breezes of the ſpring? ought 
not your complaining to be againſt your- 
ſelf, rather than againſt heaven? You 
lament that the calm of life 1s perpetual- 
ly interrupted ; that nothing is ſtable z 
and that every day alters the mutable 
icene. Have you never yet made this ob- 
{crvation, that our ſouls can find no reſt 
here; that the bloſſoms of the ſpring 
D 6 pals 
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paſs away; and that the ſunſhine of ſum- 
mer is interrupted by clauds, that de- 
ſcend in rain or explode in thunder? If 
you have not, I do not wonder that the 
viciſſitudes of life ſit ſo uneaſy upon yeur 
thoughts. Lou was brought up in the 
boſom of an affectionate mother, whoſe 
tender care protected you againſt all dan- 
gers. Whilſt you was under her tü- 
telage, the vexations, troubles, cares, and 
even neceſſary employments of life, were 
utterly, unknown. to you. This very ten- 
derneſs hurt you: You imagined you 
was to live only for yourſelf, and that 


your buſinefs in this world was only to 


enjoy it. But Heaven has in pity re. 
moved the covert that ſheltered you, and 
now you ſtand expofed to the inconvenien- 
cies of life, and feel that, of which it 28 
neceſſary you ſhould be ſenſible, that 
you are made for ſociety ? 
Happy Tirius! how kind is Heaven, 
to deliver you from a pernicious error 
whilſt you are young! If this ſalutary 
affliction had not come upon you till you 
had attained a riper age, the prime of 
vour youth, which now you may improve, 
2 would 
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would have been entirely loſt. Vout 
mother left you an humble competence, 
yet you begin to be afraid leſt you may 
want. Do not you know that an appre 
henſion of want is a call to induſtry ? 
Enter therefore upon the buſineſs of life ; 
prepare yourſelf to commence a member 
of ſociety, in the rank anne, has af 
ſigned you. 12 

You imagine yourſelf unhappy; bes 
cauſe Heaven has refuſed you thoſe riches 
which it often beſtows on the 'undeferve 
ing. For this very reaſon Tirius, that 
| riches are often beſtowed in great plenty 
on the moſt worthleſs, you ſhould be leſs 
anxious about them: of what uſe de you 
think they are? — want to lead an 
idle life at the expence of other people's 
induſtry, and lament that your fore. 
fathers have not ſufficiently provided for 
you. But obſerve the rich with a clofet 
attention: How heavy does time lay upon 
their hands, while they find employment 
for half the world! When in a leiſure 
hour you ſit down to reſt yourſelf from 
your work, uneaſy thoughts ſteal upon 
you; you begin to fancy. yourſelf 3 

[tC 
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fitted for an idle ſpectator of the work of 
others, than many of your rich neigh- 
bours. You hardly paſs by a palace 


without ſecretly arraigning your fortune, 


for holding you under an humble roof : 

A nobleman's beautiful garden, inſtead of 
fragrance, breathes diſcontent into your 
breaſt. The grand caſcades, and vocal 
groves, fill your ears with tumult, Ti— 
rius ! what a difficult mortal art thou to 
be pleaſed ! Narure, perhaps, ought to be 
wholly thy own to make herſelf agreeable 
to thee. 

Do you know the ſource from whence 
all your daſ[.tisfaftion proceeds? III 
point it out to you: It is ſelf- love, miſ- 
guided by education. Combat this ſelf- 
love, cruſh it, and if it be poſſible de- 
ſtroy it. There will be no happineſs 
for you in this world unleſs you do ſo: 
God himſelf cannot give it you. This 
depraved ſelf- love is in fact covetouſneſs, 
and a covetous temper is deſtitute of joy. 
Cares ſpring up in it as abundantly and 
naturally as thiſtles and weeds do in a 
ſtony field. Infinite wiſhes proceed from 
it, each wiſh is followed by deſire, _ 
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ſire extorts tears, and dean drown your: 
tranquility. | 
It ought not to be ſo, Tanin but 1 
know the diſpoſition of your mind bet- 
ter than you do yourſelf. What are your 
thoughts, when, in the ſnadowy ſilence 
of the evening hour, your weary hands 
quit their labour to ſupport your head, 
reclined in all the melancholy 4 diſcon- 
tent? Does not your ſelf- love cover lei- 
ſure? Does not a ſucceſſion of reſtleſs 
wiſhes eſcape you? and does not your 
imagination aid your wiſhes? It does. In 
an inſtant you are tranſported into her en- 
chanting regions. Caſtles ariſe before 
you, and fields innumerable, covered 
with riſing harveſts, and incloſed by the 
flowering thorn. Here you ſee a rich 
; I valley bounded on one fide with 
hills, and on the other with ſhady groves, 
where in company with your deareft 
friends you might take an evening walk; 
from under yonder roſe-buſh, a cooling 
brook runs purling along its ſhady banks, 
on whoſe downy moſs you might take a 
loft repoſe. A garden now rites to your 
imagination, with caſcades, grattos and 
bowers, 
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bowers, wilderneſſes and alcoves; the 
palace now invites you from the ſhade, 
and the doors of the ſaloon are thrown 


open to receive you. In ſcenes like theſe 


your ſenſes are bewildered. How happy 
mould you be in poſſcſſions like theſe! 
"To make your condition completely 
wretched, imagination at once changes 
the becher the caſtles, the fields, the 
groves; the palace diſappears; and your 
on dwelling ſupplies their place. That 
inſtant your diſagreeable ſituation recurs 
to your mind; your daily employ; the 
care of your ſabſiſtance; approaching 
old age and poverty ſtare you in the face: 
the ſplendor of the former ſcene throws 
a more melancholy gloom on this, and 
your real condition becomes more and 
more inſupportable, by your comparing 
it with an 1maginary one. To confirm 
yourſelf in the notion of your being un- 
happy, you always think how nappy you 
might be. 

Dear Tirius, be not ſo much your Own 
enemy as to torment yourſelf with delu- 
five dreams. The imagination is a $a 
| culry, which, under proper regulation, 

| may 
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may contribute much to make the ſoul 
happy. Man moves in too narrow a 
ſphere to range through all the fields of 
actual pleaſures: we are too ſhort-ſtghred 
to do ſo, bur imagination indeed may in- 
large our view. What part, or how 
much, do you think you could enjoy of 
this world, ſuppoſing it was all your 
own? You don't want a world to ſupply 
you with food: a ſingle field will anſwer 
the purpoſe as well as an univerſe. The 
e wants of nature are ſo few, that your 
gon hands may well ſupply them; and 
as to the reſt, pray tell me what is it to 


„ n 


vs pvpou, whether a ſeat, a garden, or a field, 
d bclongs to you or to another, as long as 
d the enjoyment of them conſiſts in their 
0 WW entertaining your ſenſes? Do you ima- 
m gine a fine ſeat miniſters more real plea- 
n- jure to its owner than to his viſitor? 
u atfords the grotto coolneſs to him only ? 
Do the murmuring brooks pleaie his fan- 
n cy alone? do the birds warble from the 
u- WW erove ſolely for his entertainment or de- 
a. light? or does a wood throw leſs ſhade 
n, upon you, becauſe it is not your o.]n? 
ay You ſce Tirius, the beauties of nature 


arc 
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are not created: with a partial view, for 
the entertainment of ſome only ; they are 
offered to all. God, the benevolent au- 
thor of nature, has refuſed none of us 
the noble joys that ariſe from them; joys 
which the actual poſſeſſion of them can 
neither increaſe not diminiſh. Endea- 
vour to lock for contentment in the 


ſphere of life in which you are placed; it 


1s there you will certainly find it. Hap- 
pineſs is as common as the air: She does 
not live only in palaces and villas, ſhe 
viſits the cottages of the poor, ſhe ac- 
companies the ſolitary ſage through fields 
of blooming nature, embraces the {wain 
by the brook, and walks at the ſide of 
the whiſtling clown while he guides the 
plough through the ſtubborn glebe. Were 
the rich (whom you ſeem to envy) ſo 
happy as you imagine they are, Heaven 
would have been very unjuſt to the great- 
eſt part of mankind in the diſtribution 
of its bleſſings; but happineſs is not 
confined to this or that peculiar ſtation of 
lite, neither can we always pronounce 
People happy by their outward appear- 
ance. Be adviſed : When the wants of 
4; ” nature 
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nature are ſupplied, do not think more 
neceſſary : what you do not think neceſ- 
ſary you will not deſire, and at the want 
of what you do not deſire you will never 
repine. | 
It is but reaſonable; Tirius, we ſhould 
conform to nature, and conduct ourſelves 
properly in the ſtation allotted us by 
providence, We, who are very ſhort- 
lived creatures, are not warranted to form 
any great expectations from the things of 
this world: and ſince nature is contented 
with little; why ſhould we defire to have 
much? But alas! we are but too apt to 
create deſires to which ſhe is a ſtranger, 
and then complain of Heaven for not 
gratifying the deſires of creatures, who 
multiply wiſhes upon wiſhes, and of 
whoſe deſires there would be no end. 
You know one of the terms, on which 
you received life, is that you are to die: 
this decree is immutable. It would be the 
height of folly to pronounce life miſera- 
dle, becauſe it is ſinite, or to deſire im- 
mortality of Heaven for a body that is 
made of clay. Lou cannot expect more 
than is promiſed you, without being both 
unjuſt 
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vnjuſt and ungrateful for what you have: 
And are not the viciſlitudes and troubles 
of hfe as much the conditions of it as 
death? If you know this, how comes it 
to paſs that you forget your calling and 
your nature ? Whence have you got the 
art to form defires, and make . yourſelf 
miſerable by nouriſhing them? No wealth 
can give us poſſeſſions equal to our wiſh- 
es; a whole world would not ſatisfy 
them. You would, like the inſatiable 
Greek, be ſoon diſſatisfied with the poſ- 
ſeſſion of one world only. Riches, Tirius, 
conſiſt only in content. Content is never 
in want; but the wants of avarice can 
never be ſupplied. Learn to deſpiſe 
things, the poſleſſion of which would add 
bur little to your ſatisfaction, The next 
hour knows nothing of your having dined 
the preceding day at the table of a prince. 
When your ſtomach craves food, appe- 
tite will ſeaſon your homely fare: if you 
have no appetite, you will not reliſh a 
fealt, though it were prepared for the 
Gods. Surfeit always lurketh under tie 


tables of the great and the voluptuous, 
but 
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but never viſits the homely board of in- 
duſtry and labour, 

Collect your thoughts, and provide for 
your immortal part. Gratify the longing 
deſire of your ſoul after truth, by ac- 
quiring the knowledge of it. Let your 
medications frequently extend, beyond 
this narrow ſphere, to a ſtate where your. 
ul will continue to exiſt for ever. Learn 
to know and practiſe your duty, and en- 
deavour to be virtuous and wile; and 
know that there is no other happineſs on 
tis ide the grave. 


ON 
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ON THE 


Neceſſity of ſupporting our misfortunes 
with PATIENCE and RESIGNATION, 


HERE is no perſon in this world, 

but muſt expect at one time or 

other to be viſited by affliction, either of 
body or mind; perhaps of both. We are 
by nature ſubject to innumerable diſeaſes, 
Nor is it in the power of any human be- 
ing to prevent us, one time or other, from 
being afflicted by ſome of them. We 
are like wiſe by nature equally ſubject to 
troubles of the mind, which though 
more frequent are not perhaps Jeſs exqui- 
fite. If therefore we are ſubject to trou- 
bles both of body and mind, which it is 
our of our power to prevent, 1s it not 
our intereſt as well as duty to endeavour 
to palliate them ? though there are many 
kinds of troubles whica it is impoſſible to 
remove, yet it may not be impoſſible by 
ſome argument or other to ſtrengthen 
our minds, by repreſenting our troubles 
in a light more favourable than they ge- 
nerally appear. The true end of philoſo- 
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phy, is not to impoſe upon the judgment 


by any ſophiſtical arguments (as by en- 
doavouring to prove, that all our trou- 
bles are ideal, and conſequently it is in 
our power to make them no longer ſo) 
but to ſtrengthen it by thoſe which will 
ſtand the teſt of truth. It is not by im- 
poſing on the judment we are to expect 
to relieve ourſelves from pain. 9 

To ſay that it is a folly to grieve at 
what it is out of our power to remove, is 
ſaying nothing, but what ought rather to 
be a reaſon for increaſing than diminiſh- 
ing our trouble. If it was in our power 
to remove it, we might then have hopes 


of being relieved : but when we are afflict- 


ed with trouble, it is out of our power to 
relieve ourſelves from it, what elle can we 


do than encrealc it by deſpair? Is it poſſi- 


ble we ſhould do other ways ? e 

It we ſuppoſe the world to be governed 
by a ſupreme Being, we muſt likewiſe ſup- 
pole that any affliction that is brought 


b upon any of his creatures, is the reſult of 


tus will : and if any affliction which hap- 
pens to any individaal 1s the reſult of his 
will, it mult, if we ſuppole him to have 


their 
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their welfare at heart, contribute ſome 


way or other to their benefit, even if we 
ſuppoſe them to be neceſſary for the wel- 
fare of the whole, and not that of the 
individual, who is the ſufferer: for if 
Providence would admit any perſon to 
ſuffer for the benefit of ſociety, he cannot 
do otherwiſe, conſiſtent with his infinite 


goodneſs, than reward him ſome future 


time for what he has ſuffered. 

This to me appears a much ſtronger 
argument than any other; for ſuppoſing 
that every affliction muſt contribute to 
our future happineſs, is, in ſome meaſure, 
Proving them afflictions no longer. 


Tu 
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Tur HISTORY or ZULIMA: 


An ORIENTAL TALE. | 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roul, 

Charms ſtrike the ſight, but merit wins the ſoul. 
| | * P OPE. 


ULIMA the daughter of Abu- 

kazan, was formed for pleaſure 
and finiſhed for delight. She was tall as 
the towering palm, and ſtright as the lofty 
pine: her countenance was animated with 
the glow of health, and her ſmile was as 
the dawn of the vernal day. Symmetry 
was diſcernable in every limb, in every 
geſture grace, The hearts of the young 


men bounded with joy at her approach. 
They declared ſhe was fairer than a 


Houri; and even the daughters of the 
land confeſſed ſhe was beautiful. Yet 
with all her perſonal advantages, Zulima, 
though ſhe excited admiration, could not 
attract eſteem. She was thoughtleſs, vo- 
latile, and capricious, and fo extreamly 
giddy with the intoxicating fumes of a- 


E dulation, 
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dulation, that ſhe ſpent the greateſt part 
of her time in changing the poſition of 
her veſtments, and altering the arrange- 
ment of herjewels. Sometimes ſhe braid- 
ed her jetty treſſes, which were black as 
the feathers of a raven, and turned them 
up under a muſlin bordered with gold 
and filyer; ſometimes ſhe ſuffered them 
to flow careleſly on her ſhoulders, over 
an azure robe, and placed new-blown 
roſes on her forehead, which was as ſpa- 
cious as a full moon. Sometimes ſhe 
threw a tranſparent veil over her, but 
practiſed a thouſand arts to make it riſe 
and fall, and to diſcover to the enamour- 
ed gazer, teeth white as the tuſks of the 
elephant, lips red as the ruby of Ava, 
cheeks tinged with the bluſhes of the 
morning, and eyes piercing as thoſe of 

the eagle. | 
While ſhe was reclined on a ſofa, one 
evening after a ſultry day, under a pavi- 
lion in the garden of her father Abu- 
kazan, and lay ruminating on methods to 
increaſe her charms, and extend her con- 
queſts, ſhe ſaw a thick ſmoke riſe out of 
the ground. It curled like a vine, and 
74 aſcended 
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aſcended like a column. While ſhe was 
earneſtly watching its progreſs, a little 
old man, with a beard whiter than ſnow, 
which reached to his feet, appeared before 
her. © Zulima,* ſaid hel © liſten to the 
voice of inſtruction, and let not the ac- 
cents of reproof be diſregarded. I am 
| © the genius Abdaric. I behold thy beau- 
| © ties with delight. Be not ere 
© yain, for know I behold them with con- 
| *cern, I am come from the bottom of 
| © the earth, to teach thee wiſdom, and to 
* ſnatch thee from deſtruction. Follow 
my advice, and be happy. Thou vain- 
ly fancieſt, unthinking Zulima! that 
e? de fame of thy beauties will be wafted 
a, to the pinnacles of Agra by the fighs 
he of thy adorers, and that their applauſes 
of MW © will be heard from the cliffs of Taurus 
| © to the Indian ocean. Thou doft not 

* conlider, frail child of the duſt, that 
thou art ſubject to the moſt loathſome 
diſtempers. Thou doſt not conſider, 
that a leproſy may render thee an ob- 
ect of deteſtation, and that the ſprings 
* of life may be poiſoned by maladies in. 
* numerable, If the angel of Benevo- 
E 2 © lence 
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* lence ſhould intercede for thee at the 
© throne of the oreat Alla; it the Go- 
vernor of the 4 ſhould command 
the clouds of ſickneſs never to burſt 
zupon thy head, yet no interceding angel 
can reſcue thee from the infirmities of 
© age, or diſengage thee from the talons 
* of decrepitude. 
Thy love-darting eyes muſt loſe their 
< luſtre, and grow dim with years: thy 
* blooming cheeks mult be ſhrivelled like 
<© autumnal leaves; and thy graceful 
body muſt be bent like the bow of the 
hunter. Thy admirers will then ſhun 
< thee-with as much caution as they would 
the mouth of a famiſhed tiger, or the 
* jaws, of an hungry crocodile ; and ſtart 
from thee affrighted as if they had felt 
the ſting of a ſcorpion, or the puncture 
* of an aſp. Then wilt thou be the un- 
* happieſt of women. Thou adorneſl 
with too much ſollicitude thy outward 
form, which will periſh like a garment 
* devoured by the moth, and which will 
© be ſmote by the arrows of death, as the 
* graſs is levelled by the ſcythe of the 


* mower z; whilſt thy mind, which will en- 
dure 
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© dure for ever, reſembles the barrerr 
© mountain; or the uncultivated deſart. 


| © Think. therefore, O daughter of plea- 


« ſure, 'ere it is too late. Confider whilſt 
thou art capable of reffection. I am 
© come from the bottom of the earth to 
make thee wiſer, better, and even more 


f lovely. Watch thy behaviour with the 


© ſtricteſt vigilance, and let not the ſlight- 
* eſt ſigns of pride, levity, or ſelf- admi- 
* ration, be perceptible in thy looks, thy 


aactions, or thy words. Seem not to be 


conſcious of thy charms, and they will 
* beam forth with redoubled ſplendor: 
forget that thou art fairer than other 
women, and thou wilt be the faireſt 
* among them. Be not ſtudious to make 
*thy neck ſhine with the gloſſy pearls 
* of Manar, and thy hair glitter with the 
* diamonds of Golconda, Be neat in thy 
* perſon, be plain in thy apparel; Sim- 
* phcity is beyond magnificence. Love- 
© lineſs wants not the aid of ornament, but 
is when unadorned, adorned the moſt. 
Do not hang over a fountain for the 
* pleaſure of ſeeing thy image reflected 


un the ſtream; ſuch a deſire can only be 
E 2 prompted: 
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© prompted by vanity, and ought there- 
© fore to be ſuppreſſed. Cenſure not thy 


virgin companions becauſe they have not 


© the ſame external attractions as thyſelf: 
they may perhaps be poſſeſſed of accom- 
plihmeuts ſuperior to thine, though they 
* are not fo conſpicuous. Behold this talit- 
man: view it with attention: it is the 
taliſman of truth, made with the fineſt 
cryſtal; and ſo wonderfully conſtructed, 
„that it will not only ſhew thee what 
thou art, but what thou ſhouldeſt be. 
* When thou rceſembleſt in every reſpect 
© the character I have drawn for thee, thou 
wilt appear in the moſt amiable light; 
* but when any irregular paſſion, or any 
vicious inclination takes poſſeſſion of 
© thy heart, and ſtimulates thee to commit 
an unbecoming, or an immoral action, 
thou wilt ſce thyſelf in the moſt odious 
* colours, Thou wilt be changed into a 
* monſter of uglineſs. In ſuch circum- 
© ſtances think on me. Repent, reform, 
© and thou wilt be reſtored to thy priſtine 
beauty. 
When the genius had uttered the laſt 
word, he put the taliſman into her ** 
an 
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and inſtantly diſappeared with the pillar 
of ſmoak ; but left a ſcent bebind him 
grateful as the evening breeze which plays 
among the Sebean ſpices; or the fragrant 
gale which flutters upon the gum-diſtill- 
ing trees of Arabia. 

Zulima's aftoniſhment at the ſudden 
appearance of the genius, deprived her 
of the powers of ſpcech; but the various 
cinotions which ſhe felt during his addreſs 
to her, were imprinted on her counte- 
nanced. When he told her that he was 
delighted with her perſon, ſhe threw off 
her veil with exultauon : her eyes ſparkled 
with joy; her boſom panted with ſatisfac- 
tion, But, when he informed her that ſhe 
was ſubject to the moſt loathſome diftem- 
pers, ſhe trembled and looked pale. She 
was chilled with horror when he talked of 
the infirmities of age; and ſhuddered at 
the mention of the talons of decripitude. 
When he told her ſhe would be deſerted 
by her admirers as ſoon as ſhe had no 
charms to allure them, ſhe was torpid 
with amazement ; but, when he atterwards 
allured her ſhe would become more beau- 
tiful by regarding his admonitions, her 

E 4 heart 
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heart danced with rapture, and her lips 
quivered with extacy. She was a little dife 
concerted to hear him preter plainneſs, 
neatneſs, and ſimplicity, to pomp, gran- 
deur, and magnificence: and to hear ſelf- 
admiration and cenſoriouſneſs condemned 
by him with ſeverity. She was convinced 
however, ſoon after his departure, that it 
was necefary to follow the rules he had 
preſcribed ; for on ſurveying herſelf in the 
taliſman, ſhe diſcovered ſuch an alteration 
in her perſon, that ſhe was ſtruck with 
fear, and let it fall to the ground: but, 
when ſhe took it up with a wiſh that it 
might not be broken, ſhe looked, on a 
ſecond view, as engaging as ever. From 
that moment ſhe determined to obey her 
monitor with punctuality; and after having 
proſtrated herſelf to implore the aſſiſtance 
of Him who dwelleth in the Third Heaven, 

ſhe returned to the houſe of her father. 
When a few moons had paſſed away, 
Hamed, a young man of large poſſel- 
ſions and remarkable integrity, demanded 
Zulima for his wife. His palace dazzled 
the eye with its magnificence. His dreſs 
was purple enriched with gold ; and the 
Jewels 
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Jewels in his turban glittered like the rays 
of the ſun. He commanded, by inherit- 
tance, an extenſive tract of land, which 
was cultivated like a garden, Herds 
inhumerable lowed in his fields, and flocks 
without number bleated in his paſtures.. 
Yet in the midſt of his riches Hamed was 
temperate: fifty women only had he in 
his haram. He had many perſonal per- 
fections, but they were trifling compared 
to the beauties of his mind, which reſem- 
bled an emerald of ineſtimable value, 
depoſited in a golden caſket. +» 

The firſt view of Zulima's uncommon: 
charms, ſtruck him at once with. wonder 
and delight. She appeared to his raviſhed 
eyes as majeſtic as the cedar of Lebanon, 
and graceful as the tulip of Candabar. 
He poured forth his ſoul before her; 
called her the light of. his life, and ſwore 
ſhe was more lovely than the daughters. 
of Paradiſe. 

Zulima ſoon. became inebriated with. 
the homage paid to her, and imagined. 
too haſtily that ſhe ſhould. increate his 
ſenſibility, by retarding the completion 
of his wiſhes, and quicken deſire by pro- 

E 5 tracting 


* 
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tracting the moment of poſſeſſion, urged 
him, by turns, to hope and to diſpair, 
by every feminine artifice ſhe could think 
of. But Hamed ſoon diſcovered that the 
heart of Zulima was as deceitful as the 
ocean, when it is unruffled by a breeze, 
and that ſhe was neither charmed by his 
perſon, nor captivated by his manners. 
He diſcovered that the voice of adula- 
tion only was muſic to her ear, and that 
ſhe was blind to all beauties .but her 
own. 

At this diſcovery his ſoul was filled with 
indignation. Reſentment extinguiſhed all 
emotions of tenderneſs, and drove him 
abruptly from her preſence. 

Zulima, as ſoon as Hamed had left 
her, haſtened to her taliſman with the 
rapidity of a roe, to ſee in what light 
ſhe had appeared to him, and to embel- 
liſh herſelf with, new graces againſt the 
next interview; for as he had not men- 
tioned his intention never to return, the 
hopes of fanning the flames of love with 
freſh allurements, made her ſpirits flow 
with unuſual briſkneſs, and her feet 


bounded with unuſual agility, But how 
| | _ great 
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great was her ſurpriſe, when inſtead of 
eyes ſparkling with pleaſure, and cheeks 
glowing with expectation, ſhe beheld in 
the poliſhed cryſtal a monſter of ugh- 
neſs. Shocked at the unexpected fight, 
ſhe gazed at her altered image. She 
gazed with aſtoniſhment. Abdaric in- 
ſtantaneouſly darted into her mind. She: 
found on a retroſpect of her conduct, 
that ſhe had encouraged the addreſſes of 
Hamed, not: out of a regard to himſelf; 
not out of obedience to her father; not 
from a defire to be happily married: 
but to hear the ſighs of fondneſs; - to. 
have her ears regaled with the ſoothing 
ſtrains of eulogy; to be admired and 
praiſed ; to be flattered and adored. Her 
conſcience ſmote her. She repented, and 
at the ſame time determined to receive 
Hamed with more affability, and to lift-- 
en to him with more attention: to de- 
ſerve his love, and to merit his eſteem.' 
Theſe reſolves had in ſome meaſure the 
wiſhed-for effect. She ſaw with extaſy 
her face by degrees recover its accuſtom- 
ed bloom: but its bloom alas! was rer 
covered too late, for Hamed had during 

E 6 the 
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the eclipſe of it, placed his affections on 
Zelis, the daughter of Nouradine, and 
friend of Zulima. | 

Zelis, though not ſo ſtriking a beauty 
as Zu ima, vas not leſs ingaging. Zu- 
lima ſhone Ike the ſun in its meridian 
ſplendor; Zclis like the ſky tinged with 
its tiſing and departing rays. 

The firſt reſembled a large edifice full 
of lofty apartments, decorated with the 
moſt coſtly ornaments, and blazing with 
the united luſtre of gems and gold. The 
laſt might be compared to a ſmall plain 
building, executed with the utmoſt ele- 
gance, and adorned with the utmoſt fim- 
plicity. Zulima was more admired than 
Zelis, Zelis more beloved than Zulima. 
Zelis had an expreſſiveneſs in her counte- 
nance which was like a magnet, irreſiſt- 
ably attracting. She was modeſt, gentle, 
affable, and unconſcious of her periec- 
tions. 

1 heſe amiable qualities ſoon bound the 
heart of Hamed in adamantine chains. He 
was pleaſed with her perſon, but enrap- 
tured with her mind, and had 12 the 

| alls- 
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ſatis faction to find that Zelis viewed him 
with equal delight, loved him with equal 
ardour, and eſteemed him with equal ſin- 
cerity. 

The news of their intended union 
flew with the ſwiftneſs of lightning to the 
houfe of Abukazan. Zulima felt a diſ- 
order ſhe had never before known at the 
receipt of this intelligence. To think 
that ſhe had loſt a lover was perturbation, 
but to think that Zelis was in poſſeſſion 
of him, diſtraction. Many hours ſhe 
ſpent in contriving methods to recal her 
lover, and at laſt fixed on a deſign which 
ſhe executed immediately with an aſſu- 
rance of ſucceſs. She prevailed on Cadige, 
an old nurſe, who had attended her from 
her infancy, to make herſelf ſerviceable 
to Zelis. Zelis was pleaſed with her 
aſſiduity, and told Zulima that ſhe was 
very happy in poſſeſſing ſo uſeful a ſlave. 
Zulima, who beheld Zelis with the eyes 
of a lion when a tender kid lies bleeding 
at his feet, was ſo delighted to find that 
e was fallen into the toils which were 
ipread for her, that ſhe intreated her to 


keep 
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keep Cadige for her own uſe : telling. 
her with an air of pleaſantry, that ſhe 
had won her affections, and adding, that 
ſhe could not therefore offer her with 
ſo much propriety to any other perſon, 
Cadige, in a ſhort time, took advantage 
of the confidence Zelis placed in her, 
and endeayoured to make her contempti- 
ble in the eyes of Hamed, by throwing 
a veil over her virtues, and to weaken 
his*attachment to her, by inſinuating, 
with an anxious concern for his happi- 
neſs, that the woman he had choſen, was 
of all her ſex the moſt unworthy of his 
eſteem. 

While Cadige was thus employed, and 
while Zelis reflected on the coldneſs of 
her lover with tears and with complain- 
ings, Zulima was full of gloomy doubts, 
and alarming fears. The cauſe of her 
firſt deviation from rectitude, by at- 
tempting to leſſen Hamed's affection for 


Zelis, gave her many uneaſy throbs; but 


cheſe were agreeable ſenſations, compared 
to the piercing pangs ſhe felt, when ſhe 
reflected on the immorality of her ac- 


tions. Conſcious of the miſchiefs ſhe 
* Was. 
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was perpetrating, ſne was extremely 
wretched. Her mind was agitated like 
the ſand of a deſart by a whirlwind: 
Revenge engroſſed her thoughts, baniſhed 
every other paſſion, and eradicated every 
other idea. She vowed to purſue Zelis 
to deſtruction, becauſe her importance 
was leſſened by the deſertion of Hamed, 
though ſhe abhorred at the ſame time the 
turpitude of her intentions. She forgot 
to ſurvey herſelf in the taliſman of truth, 
and Abdaric was no longer remembered 
by her. One evening, while the was in 
this torturing ſituation, Cadige informed 
her, that by perpetually filling the ears 
of Hamed with the ill-healch, ill- nature, 
and ill- behaviour of Zelis, ſhe had al- 
molt perſuaded him to abe don her; and 
that the anguiſh of diſaypointment had 
greatly diminiſhed the luſtre of her charms, 
Zulima heard the news with alacrity ; 
and fluſhed with the hope of triumphing 
over a formidable rival, began to deck 
herſelf with new ornaments, All the 
vivid colours of the rainbow glowed on 
her ſilky veſtments; but her joy was of 
mort. duration, for on caſting her eye 


ſud. 
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ſuddenly on the taliſman, ſhe ſunk down 
upon her ſofa without motion, and with- 
out ſenſe. While the ſlave flew to pro- 
cure a reftorativing Medicine, the earth. 
opened, and Abdaric a ppeared. Zuhima. 
heard the ruſtling of 105 beard, which 
ſounded like the roaring of a cataract, 
and awaked; but was awe-ftruck, and 
endeavoured to ſcreen herſelf from his 
penetrating looks with her veil. But 
that ſtratagem was a. vain one, for with 
a touch of his wand it fell to the ground.. 
She reddened with ſhame, and was abaſh- 
ed: When thus ſpoke the genius. 

* Thou canſt not conceal thyſelf, O 
© frail daughter of the duſt, from an all- 
© ſeeing eye. Thou haſt made uſe of 
© the molt criminal methods to render thy- 
ſelf an object of horror, I am now 
© come to adviſe thee to act right: and 
© to. condemn thee for having acted wrong. 
Thy crimes are of ſo black a dye, they 
© cannot be puniſhed with too much 
© rigour, I warned thee of thy danger, 
« when thou ſtoodſt tottering on the brink 
© of a precipice. Why didſt thou not 


follow my advice? Know inconſiderate 
AZu— 
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Zulima, that a beautiful woman, with- 
out innocence and virtue, is like an Al- 
mond: tree in winter, ſtript of its foliage 
and fruit.“ When he had uttered theſe 
words, he ftrack the unhappy Zulima 
with his wand. She inftantly became a 
ſpotted ſerpent and crawled upon the 
earth before him. Abdaric then turned 
to Cadige, who at this juncture arrived 
with the juice of a plant, which the ſages 
of phyſic always adminiſter, when the 
powers of reaſon are ſuſpended. * Be- 
* hold,* ſaid he, © thy wretched miſtreſs : 
* ſeven years ſhall ſhe thus creep upon 
* the earth a noiſome reptile in the gar- 
* dens of Hamed, who now revels in 
* his bower, compleatly happy in being 
* united to Zelis, the moſt amiable wo- 
man in the eaſt, When ſhe can take a 
* pleaſure in the felicity of others, ſhe 
* ſhall re-afſſume a human form. Seven 
* years ſhall ſhe continue in beauty's 
* brighteſt bloom, without one lover to 
* ſooth her pride, one admirer to flatter 
* her vanity. If, at the expiration of the 
* laſt year, ſhe 1s convinced of her paſt 
* errors, and can render her mind as fault- 


leſs 
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© leſs as her perſon; ſhe may then, even 
< Zulima may then be happy.” 

At the concluſion of this ſpeech he 
ſunk again into the earth, and it cloſed 
with a noiſe like the burſting of a cloud 
impregnated with ſulphur, 
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ON THE 


PLEASURES and ADVANTAGES of HOPE. 


Hope, of all ills that men endure 

„The only cheap, and univerſal cure ! 

Thou captive's freedom, and thou ſick man's 
<< health, 

Thou loſer's —_ and thou beggar's 
„wealth.“ 


CowLEYs 


OPE and fear are the firſt paſ- 

ſions that agitate the human mind :. 
In our very infancy they find entrance z 
and operate before we are capable of re- 
ceiving any other, they guide our actions 
in maturity : retain their vigour even to 
extream old age, and never totally for- 
ſake us till death and eternity cloſe the 
ſcene, and leave nothing more to with for. 
They are paſſions, which, if taken in 
a religious ſenſe, ſeem inſpired by the 
Creator himſelf; for what can more inſti- 
gate us to acts of piety and devotion, than 
the everlaſting rewards which hope pre- 
ſents in proſpect to the virtuous mind! 
O 
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or what reſtraint from crimes, equal to 
that which ariſes from the fear ot thoſe 
tremendous puniſhments threatened to the 
guilty! Hope is, in my opinion, the 


moſt precious good we can enjoy, our 


ſure defence in all the aſſaults of ad- 
verſe fortune, and a great ſtep to the at- 
tainment of more proſperous enjoy ments: 
Whoever chides it from him, and encou- 
rages its oppoſite, ſinks beneath the bur- 
then of his fate, and is in danger of ri- 
ſing no more; but he who preſerves it 
will be climbing ſtill, and though he may 
be oft repulſed, is untoiled with diſap- 
pointment, and never loſes the proſpect of 
his wiſh. 

It was chiefly by being ſtrongly poſ- 
ſeſſed of this paſſion that Julius Cæſar 
gained the battle of Pharſalia; and had 
Cato not been entirely abandoned by it, 
he had perſiſted in his endeavours for the 
liberty of his country, and poſſibly re- 
trieved it too. 

Alexander the Great thought ſo high- 


ly of it, that when choſen General of the 


united States againſt Perſia, he divided 


his whole Kingdom of Macedon among 
his 
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his officers, giving towns to ſome, cities 
to others, and whole provinces to thoſe 
whoſe capacities in his judgment merited 
them. Parmenio, who was one that pro- 
fired by this extraordinary bounty, beheld 
it with ſurpriſe, and asked his Majeſty 
what he reſerved for himſelf ? « Hope ' re- 
plied that prince: implying, that he eſ- 
teemed it above every thing; and indeed 
his future glories proved it was with 
juſtice he did ſo, ſince it was by that en- 
couraged and emboldened he acquired 
them. 

On what purſuit ſoever the ſoul of man 
is bent, whether to the attainment of love, 
hongur, or riches, how languid, how en- 
ervate will be the efforts he makes, if 
not animated by the hope of ſucceeding! 
Yet notwithſtanding this obvious truth, 
thoſe people who judge of things only as 
they appear to themſelves, are apt to turn 
this glorious paſſion into ridicule : they 
look on a perſon who aims at any thing 
they imagine is out of his reach, as an 
extravagant being, and treat all the ſchemes 
he propoſes as ſo many viſionary deluſions: 
lie 1s laughed at 15 his enemies, and pi- 
tied 


at th 
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tied by his friends; who perhaps, by their 
miſtaken counſels, avert the inſpirations of 
his good genius, and turn him from the 
only means by which he might arrive at 
happineſs. But 1 would fain know of 
thoſe oppoſers of hope, what reaſons 
they can give for our endeavouring to re- 
pel the dictates of ſo pleaſing, and at the 
lame time ſo beneficial a paſſion: for my 
part, I muſt confeſs it comes not within 
the reach of my apprehenſion to con- 
ceive any thing their ſurly wiſdoms can 
offer, that would be ſufficient to- com- 
penſate for what we ſhould loſe in being 
deprived of hope, even though it happen 
to be vain, becauſe the very deception it 
puts upon us is a bleſſing for the time it 
laſts. 
The ancient Philoſophers have proved 
by arguments, I think unſwerable, that 
the real attainment of our wiſhes brings 
with it no proportion of happineſs, which 
can come in competition with the idea of 
it, while we remain in a ſtate of expecta- 
tion. If this is granted, it muſt alſo be 
confeſſed, that thoſe delightful, thoſe rap- 
turous ideas are made only ſo by hope, 
4 ſince 
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ſince it would be far from a felicity to 
contemplate on a good we wiſh, but 
are fearful will never be in our poſſeſ- 
ſion. 

How many living ſpectres do we ſee, 
who, loſt to hope, wander about the world, 
ſo wan, and pined with care and diſcon- 
tent, their very ſouls would ſeem dead, 
were it not for the frequent ſighs and 
groans that diſcover their apprehenſions 
of ſome worſe calamity than what they 
already feel! Theſe are the ſlaves of fear, 
the antagoniſts of Hope, and the meaneſt, 
pooreſt of all paſſions : it makes the man 
who harbours it anticipate the ills he is 
doomed to ſuffer, and tremble for others 
that fate never intended to bring on 
him. | 

But notwithſtanding what I have ſaid 
of hope, I muſt allow that there is dan- 
ger in indulging it too much: preſump- 
tion, arrogance, and ſelf- conceit, are as 
frequently attendants on this paſſion, as 
a mean baſhfulneſs, or a ſneaking beha- 
viour, and an inability of exerting our- 
ſelves in a proper manner, are of its op- 
poſites. Hope is apt to inſpire us with 


00 
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too great a warmth, fear with too much 
— e therefore the firſt employ, 
ment we oug H t give our reaſon, to 
e a due medium; to moderate both 
8 Paſſions, and not to ſuffer them to 
hurry us to any actions unbecoming of 
gur characters or. ſtations in life, nor to 
withhold us from the purſuit of any thing 
that in itielf is laudable, becauſe it may 
ſeem attended with ſeme difficulties: It 
is alio the buſineſs of wiſdom to con- 
r as much as poſſible, the natural 
— we have to either of theſe paſ- 
ions: to be conſcious. of having ks 
fred a too ſanguine hope of any thing we 
may chance to tail in the attainment of, 
gives double aſperity to the diſappoint- 
ment; and to ſhew we have been reſtrain- 
ed by fear from undertaking any thing for 
the advantage either of ourſelves, our 
friends, or country, which has been ea- 
ſily accompliſhed by another; makes us 
looked upon as unworthy! the reſpect or 
confidence of the world. Hopes is apt 
to make us place too great a confidence 
in things and perſons,: tear, on the other 
land, raſpin zus with tao much or 
cru 
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truſt : the one ſometimes renders us the 
tools of our worſt enemies. and che 
other guilty of 1 to our beft 
friends. Diſſimulation therefore in this 
cafe is no more than 1 are 
thoſe who can ſeem to have no exceſs:of 
hope, or fear; but — — 
know how to command 
penetration enough to diſcover when, and 
to which they ought moſt to incline. 
There are certainly many things we 
ought to fear, and others which it would 
be wrong in us not to hope: virtue and 


true morality will point them out, as 


wiſdom will in a great meaſure — 
how apprehenſion, or expectation may be 


juſtified. 


But as the ſcale of human debe 
frequently deceives, and events greatly 


depend on what we call chance or for- 
tune, the ſafeſt way is not to build on 


any thing; to bear "profjecity with tem- 
per, and adverſity with fortitude, is the 
trueſt and noblell kind of beroiim, the 
crown as well as proof of virtue, and 
will render us more eaſy to ourſelves, 
more agreeable to our neighbours, and 

F more 
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more acceptable in the ſight of Heaven, 
than all the gilded trophics of The held, 
or favours of a Prince. 

T hoſe Who would attain to or preſerve 
Frick happy ſituation, ,, let them make all 
things as indifferent as poſſible, but al- 
ways take care rather to hope che del. 
than fear the worſt. 
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4 Forgtvindfs to the injur'd des belong, 
« But they ne'er pens who have done the 
"eng herd tire K u n i et 

N WALTER.“ 

N order to entertain my Fain nin 
and to recommend to them an old- 
faſhioned. virtue called Prudence, I ſhall 
relate to them the following ſtor. 

An eminent merchant in che city, 1500 
real name I. ſhall conceal under that of 
Wilſon, was married to a lady of con- 
ſiderable fortune and more merit. They 
lived happily together for ſome years, 
with nothing to diſturb them but the 
want of children. The huſband, who ſaw 
hunielt richer every day, grew impatient 
ior an heir; and as time rather leſſened 
than increaſed. the hopes of one, he be- 
came by degrees indifferent, and at. laſt 
averſe to his- wife. This change in his 
affections was the heavieſt affſiction to 
her; yet ſo gentle was her diſpoſition, 
that ſhe reproached him only with her 


1 F 2 tears; 
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tears; and ſeldom with thoſe, but when 
upbraidings and ill- uſage made her un- 
e to reſtrain them. It is a maxim with 


ſome married philofophers, that the tear 


of ' a wife are apt to waſh away pity 
from the heart of a huſband. Mr. Wil- 
ſon might at that time be ranked among 
5555 philoſophers: | he had lately hired 2 
| in the country, at a ſmall di. 
from town, whither he uſually” re- 
red in the evening, to avoid (as he 
termed it) the perſecutions of his wife. 
In this cruel — and without 
complaint, ſhe paſſed away a twelve- 
month; ſeldom ſeeing him, but 2 
fines required his attendance ar home. 
the end of this ame his behaviour, in oy 
pearance, grew kinder; he ſaw her oftener, 
and began-to ſpeak to her with rendertiels 
and compaſſion. 
One morning 
obliging leave of her, to paſs the 
his country lodgings, ſne paid à vir at 
the other end of the town; and 
ping in her way home at a thread- hop 
in a bye - ſtreet near St. Jaines's, ſhe ſaw 
Mr. Wilſon , the way, and knock- 


L 


after having taken: 1 
day at 


1 


* 
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at the door of a genteel houſe. oyer- 
248 her. It was opened by a ſervant 
in livery, and immediately rut, without 
à word being ſpoken. As A 
of his entrance, and her not e 
had an acquaintance in that. ſtreet, a cole 
alarmed her, the: enquired: of the ſhop 
woman if ſhe kney the gentleman; w. 
lived in the oppoſite houſe. Tou have 
juſt ſeen him ge in madam,' replied the 
19 0 + his name is * 2 
* mi ty. good tleman they ſay he. is. 
© His lady, 1 1255 words Mrs. Wilſon 
changed coſour ; and interrupting, her- 
* His lady, madam !—I thought har 
you give me a: glaſs of water ? this w 
* has b 1 me pray give me a rh of 
© wa am quite taint with 
The gen woman of the ſhop ran ele 
Tea lome water, and by — addtional 
| help of ſome hartſhorn, which was at 
| hand, Mrs: Wilſon became in APPEATANCE 
tolerably compoſed. She then looked 
; over the threads ſhe wanted, and having 
) deſired a coach might, be. ſent for, [be- 
; « lieve,” ſad-ſhe, < you, were quite fri 
- « cned to ſee me look. ſo pale; but 1 ad 
1 F 3 walked 
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© walked” a great way, and mould cer- 

«© tainly have” fainted if 1 had not ſtept 
into your hop. But you was talkin 
© of the gentleman over the way. I thùgfit 
© I knew him his name is Roberts you 
ſay, is he a married man ptuy vis Yes 
madam, and the happieſt in the Wöfld, 
he is wonderfully on of children, and 
to his great joy, his lady is now "Tying 
in of her firſt child, which is to = 
« chriſtened this evening; and they fay 
© is as fine a boy as Ever was ſeen,” 7 
this moment, as good fortune would have 
it, the coach that was ſent for 8 
the door; and Mrs. Wilſon, making 

apology for the trouble ſhe had 125 
ſtept into it, where we ſhall leave her to 
return home, in an agony of grief nor 
poſſible to be deſcribet. 

The readers of this little hiſtory have 
been informed that Mr. Wilſon had a 
country lodging, to which he was 49 

ofed to retire almoſt every evening, 
in fact it was to his houſe near St. {RY 
that he conſtantly went. He had indeed 


. hired the lodgings above * mentioned, * 
b m 
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from another motive thanmerely to ſhan 
his wife: the occaſion was this. 
As he was ſauntering one day through 
the Bird-cage walk in the Park, he» ſaw 
a young woman ſitting alone upon one of 
the benches. Though plainly, ſhe Was 
neatly dreſſed; and her air and manner 
diſtinguiſned her from the lower claſs of 
women. He drew nearer to her without 
being perceived, and ſaw, in a counte- 
nance b lended with innocence and beau- 
ty, a ſettled and compoſed melancholy. 
He ſtood looking · at her for ſome time: 
but on her obſerv ing him, ſhe ſtarted 
from her ſeat in the greateſt confuſion. 
The fear of loſing her gave him courage 
to ſpcak, he begged pardon for diſturb- 
ing her: and excuſed his curioſity by her 
extreme beauty, and the melancholy that 
was mixed with it. It is obſerved by-a 
very wiſe author, chat a Woman's. heart 
is never ſo full of affliction, but a little 
flattety will münuate itſelf into a corner 
of it; and as Wiiſon was a handiome 
man, with an caſy addreſs, the lady was 
ſoon perſuaded to replace herſelf upon che 
bench, and to admit him at her {1:e. 
F 4 "+ 
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As he was really heart -ſtruck, he made 
her a thouſand proteſtations of efteem 
and friendſhip, conjuring her to tell him 
if his fortune or ſervices could contribute 
to her ha and vowed never to leave 
her, till ſhe made him acquainted with 
the cauſe of her concern. 

Here a ſhort pauſe enfued ; and after. a 
deep ſigh and a Rream of tears, che yy 
9 fir; you, are the gentleman your ap- 
* pearance {peaks to be, 1 ſhall thank 
4 — that I met with you: I 
© am the unfortunate widow of an officer 
© who was killed at Dettingen. As he 
* was only a lieutenant, and his commiſ- 
© ſion all his fortune, I married him 
© againſt a mother's conſent, for which 
| he had diſclaimed me. How I loved 
© him, or he me, as he is gone for ever 
© from me, I ſhall forbear to mention, 
though 1 am unable to forget. At my 
6 — to England (tor I was the con- 
* ſtant follower of his fortunes) I ob- 
© tained, with ſome difficulty, the allow- 
« ance-of a ſubaltern's widow, and took 


« lodgings at Chelſea. 4 
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«y lived upon. * gender allowance 
© with all imaginary thriftzotill an old of. 
«ficer, a friend "aquy huſband; diſco- 
© yered * at church, — made ine a viſit. 
© To this gentleman's boumy I have long 
been indebted: for an annuity of twen- 
ty pounds, in quarterly payments. 

As he was punctual in thoſe payments, 
© which were always made me the 
© they became due; and ye eddy eine 
quarter day, I wondered. 'l nenher faw 
© him nor heard from him. Early. this 
1 morning I walked. from Chelſea. 2 en- 
© quire for hin at his lodgings in Palt- 
mall; but how ſhalt 1 tell you, fir, the 

nec learnt there] this friend this 
nerous and dilintereſted friend! was 

killed yeſterday in a duel in Hyde-park. 
«] was jo ſtunned at this intelligence that 
I knew not whither to go. Chance 
mare than choice brought me to this 
place; where, if I have found a bene- 
6 factor, as indeed ſir L. have need of one, 
* 145 — call. it the be "0s of 

ite. 

The widow: ended her ſtory,  vhich 

was literally true, in ſo engaging and in- 
Fg tereſting 
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tereſting a manner, that Wilſon was quite 
"melted into tenderneſs. He thanked her 
for the confidence ſhe placed in him, and 
ſwore never to defert her. He then re- 
queſted the honour of attending her 
home, which ſhe readily granted; and 
walking à8 far 435 Buckingham Gate, a 
coach was called, which conveyed them 
to Che'ſea. Wilſon dined with her that 
day, and took lodgings in the ſame houſe, 
calling himſelf Roberts, and paſſing for 
'A ſing F- man. Theſe were the lodgings | 
[5 mentioned before; where by un- 
ounded generoſity, and conſtant affidui- 
ties, he triumphed in a few weeks over 
tie konour' of this fair widow. The ef. 
fects of this intimacy were ſoon viſible in 
the lady's ſhape; a circumſtance that 
greatl) added to the happineſs of Wil. 
ſon. Ile determined to remove her to 
town; and accordingly” took the houſe 
near St. James's, where Mrs. 'Wilfon had 
*feen him enter, and where his miſtreſs, 
who paſſed in the neighbourhood for his 
wife, at that time lay 1 eee mae 


1 8 
1124 aon vo ore enn 


py lady, whom we left in à hackney 
coach, going to her on houſe, in all — 
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It is now time to return to that 


miſery of deſpair. and jealouſy. Happy 


for her that her conſtitution was good, 
and her prudence and reſolution equal to 
it! In the morning her huſband returned; 


and, as his heart was happy and without 
ſuſpicion of a diſcovery; he was more 


than uſually complaiſant to her. She re- 


ceived his civilities with her accuſtomed 


cheartulneſs; and finding that buſineſs 
would detain him in the city ſome hours, 
determined, whatever diſtreſs it might oc- 
caſion her, to pay an immediate viſit to 


his miſtreſs, and to wait there till ſne ſaw 


him. 


For this purpoſe ſhe ordered a coach 
to be called, and in her. handſomeſt un- 
dreſs, and with. the moit compoſed coun- 
tenance, drove directly to the houſe. 

She enquired at the door if Mr. Roberts 


was within; and being anſwered, No; 
but that he dined. at home, ſhe. aſked 


after his lady, and. if ſhe was well enough 


to ſee company? adding, that as ſhe:came 
A great way, and had buſineſs with Mr. 


F 6 Roberts, 
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Roberts, ſne ſnould be glad to watt for 
him in his lady's apartment. The ſer- 
vant ran immediately up ſtairs, and as 
quickly returned with a meſſage from 
his miſtreſs, that the would. be glad to 
ſer her. | 

At this moment, ihn the 
reſolution Mrs. Wilſon had taken, her 
-tpirns totally forſook her: ſhe followed 
the ſervant with trembling knees, and 
a face paler than death. She entered the 
room where the lady was ſitting, without 
remembering on what errand ſne came; 
but the fight of ſo much beauty, and 
the elegance which adorned it, brought 
every thing to her thoughts, and left her 
no other power than to fling herſelf in- 
to a chair, from which ſhe inſtantly fell 

to the ground in a fainting fit. 

The whole houie was alarmed upon 
this occaſion, and every one buſied in 
aſſiſting the ſtranger; but moſt of all the 
miſtreſs, who was indeed of a humane 
diſpoſition, and who perhaps had other 
thoughts to diſturb her chan the mere 
feelings of humanity. In a few mi- 
nutes, however, with proper applica- 
tions, 
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tions, Mis. Wilſon began to, recover. 
She looked: round her with amazement 


at Hirſt, NOr recollecting here ſhe Was; 


but ſceing herſelf ſupported by her rival, 
to whoſe care ſhe Was ſo much obligee, ; 
and who in the tendereſt diſtreſs was en- 
quiring how ſhe did, ſhe felt herſelf, re. 
lapſing into a ſecond” fit. It was no 


that ſhe exerted alli the courage ſhe was 


miſtreſs af, Which, together with a flood 


of tears, enabled her (when the ſervants 


were withdrawn) to begin as follows: 
© T am indeed, madam, an unfortunate 

woman, and ſubject to theſe fits; but 

will never again be the occaſion of trou- 


ble in this houſe. Lou are a lovely 


woman, and deſerve to be happy in the 


+ beſt of huſbands. I have a huſhand 


too, but his affections are gone from 


ame: he is not unknown to Mr. Roberts, 
though unfortunately I am: it Was for 
his advice and aſſiſtance that I made 
this viſit; and not finding him at home 


] begged admittance to his lady whom 


I longed to ſee and to convexie with.“ 


* * anſwered Mrs. 8 
9s jene ane 130 FOR L 
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with ſome emotion, tad 2 heard any 
thing of mei?? | 

* That you were ſuch as 1 dn found 
you, madam, and had made Mr. Ro- 
.* berts happy in a fine boy. May I tee 
him, madam ? 1 fthall. love him for his 
-* father's fake.“ His father madam,” re- 
turned the miſtreſs of the houſe, his 
father did you ſay? 1 am miſtaken 
then, I thought you had been a ſtranger 
to him.“ To his perſon J own,“ ſaid 
Mrs. Wilſon, but not to his character; 
and therefore I ſhall be fond of the 
little creature; if it is not too much 
trouble madam, I beg to be obliged.” 

The importunity of this requeſt, the 
fainting, at firſt, and-the ſettled concern of 
this unknown viſitor, gave Mrs. Roberts 
the moſt alarming fears. She had how- 
ever the preſence of mind to go herſelf 
for the child, and to watch without wit- 
neſſes the behaviour of the ſtranger. 
Mrs. Wilſon took it in her arms, and 
burſting into tears ſaid, It is a ſweet boy, 
madam; would I had ſuch a one I had 
he been mine J had been happy! Wich 
theſe words, and in an agony of * 

| an 
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and tendernefs, which Ke endes bburect to 


reſtrain, The kiſſed the child and revoracd 
it to its mother. | 


It was hippy for that lady thi had an 
excuſe to leave the room. She had heard 
and ſeen what made her fhudder for her- 
ſelf; and it was not for ſome minutes, 
after having delivered the child to its 
nurſe, that ſhe had reſolution enough 
to return. They both ſeated hende 
again, and a melancholy ſilence for lome 
time followed. At! laſt Mrs. Roberts be- 


gan thus: 


© You are unhdppy; madam, that you 
have no child; pray Heaven that mine 


© be not a grief to me. But 1 conjure 
© you by the goodneſs that appears in you, 


* acquaimt me with your ſtory. Perhaps 
* it concerns me; I have a prophetic 
© heart that tells me it does. But what- 


© ever 1 may fuffer, or whether 1 live 
or die, 1 am determined to be Juſt to 


4 
you.” 
Mrs. Wilſon was ſo affected with this 
generoſity, that ſhe poſſibly had diſcoyer- 


ed herſelf, if a loud Thocking at the 


door, 
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3 and immediately after the. entrance 
of her huſband, had not prevented her. 
He was moving towards his miſtreſs 


with the urmoſt” chearfulneſs, - when the 


fight of ber viſitor fixed him to the ſpot, 
and ſtruck him with an aſtoniſhment not 
to be deſcribed. The eyes of both. la- 
on were at 4 de 8 to his, which 
n ed his confu ion, that. Mrs. 
15 1 my pity to what he felt, my 
40, relieve her companion, ſpoke to him. 
25 follows: 

I do not wonder, fir, that you are ſur 
© prited; to ſee a perfect. ſtranger in your. 
© howle; but my buſineſs is with the 
© maſter. of it; * if vou. will oblige. 
me Vik a bearing in another room, It: 
will add to the civilities which Your 
lady has entertained me with.“ 

Wilſon, who.cxpetted another kind of 
| ting from his wife, was io, revived at: 
27 prüdence, that his powers ol motion 
began to return, and quiiting the robm, 
he conducted her to a parlour 2 5 ſtairs. 
They were no ſooner entered, than, che 
huſband threw han{clf into 2 chair, 


_ FF” a Tu Vs" 
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his eyes upon the ground, while the. 
e him in theſe words: * 

How I have diſcovered your ſecret, t. 
or how the diſcovery. has tormented me, 
I need not tell you. It is enough for 
« you to know that I am miſerable for 
+ ever, My buſineſs with, you is ſhort 
« I have. only one queſtion to aſk, and to 
© take a final leave of you, Lell me 
« truly. then, as you ſhall anſwer. it here-. 
after, if you have ſeduced this lady. 
© under falſe appearances,. or have fallen 
into guilt. through the temptations. of a 
| Cyanton?” 

„J ſhall, anſwer. you preſently,” a 
Wilſon, but firſt have a queſtion for, 

«you; am I diſcovered ? and does Mrs. 
Roberts _ it is my wife 1 am HOW 
© ſpeaki too 3 

: . my honour,” rep lied Mrs. 
Wilſon; her looks were ſo amiable, ape 
her behaviour to me ſo extreamly | Nu. 
© teel; that I had no heart to diſtreſs 
If the has gueſſed at what I am, it was 
* only. from = concern. ſhe ſaw me in, 
©which I could not hide from her.“ 


You: 
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* You have acted nobly-then,* returned 
Wilſon * and have opened my eyes at 
laſt to ſee and to admire you; and now, 

if you have PE to liſten, I will tell 
* you- all,” 5 - 

He choc told her of his finſt- meeting 
withithis lady, and of every circumſtance 
that had happened fince ; concluding with 
his determination to E her, and a thou- 
ſand promiſes of fidelity to his wife, if 
mne generouſly conſented, after what had 
happened, to receive him as a-hufband. 
She muſt conſent,“ ſaid. Mrs. Roberts, 
who at that moment opened the door, 
and burſt into the room; ſhe muſt con- 
* ſent. You are her huſband and may 
command it. For me, madam,} turn- 
ing to Mrs. Wilfon, he ſhall never lee 
me more. I have injured-you-through 
ignorance, but will atone for it to the 
utmoſt. He is your huſband, madam, 
and you muſt receive him. I have 
liſtened to what has paſſed, and am 
now here to join my intreaties with his, 
that you may be happy for ever.“ 

The harmony of the married couple was 
fixed from that day. The widow ” 
1 hand- 
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handſomely provided for, and the child, 
at the requeſt of Mrs. Wilſon, taken 
home to her own houſe; where, at the 
end of a year, ſhe was ſo happy, after all 
her diſtreſſes, as to preſent him with a 
ſiſter, with who he thated his father's 
ſortune. 79 52 Roberts retired into the 
country, and two years after was: matried 
to a r great worth; to whom, 
on his firſt propoſals to ber, he: related 
every ccun her ſtory. The 
boy pays her a viſit every year, and Mr. 
Wilſon lived many years in F fy 
mony with his Wife. 

Thus we may plainly ſee, that Ys bt 
prudence and generoſity may not always 
be ſufficient to hold the heart of à huf- 
band, yet à conſtant perſeverance in 
them, will one time or other mot Fer 
rainly regain it. n 5 
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«yy Who feats my. Pult de, —_ "is owe: 


thing; nothing; 


« Twas mine, tis his and a en 0 
OUR 8 7 h. 5 he flay 1 
« But ke who filches from me my good. name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
* oo ie er 
My SHAKERFEARE 


HERE i is a feof mankind, hs 
are wholly cergloyed in the 1l|-na- 
tured office of ga up a collection 
of. . that eſſen — reputaxion of 
others, and ſpreading them abroad wich 
2 certain air of ſatisfaction. 1 . 
indeed an innocent and ut meanin 
riofity, a deſire of being iy ang. (af 
cerning thoſe we live with; or à wil 
lingneis to profit by reflexion upon the 
actions of others, may ſometimes afford 
an excuſe, or ſometimes a- defence for 
inquiſitiveneſs; but certainly it is beyond. 

all excuſe, a tranſgreſſion againſt huma- 
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nity : To carry the matter farther, is, as 
may ſay, to tear off the dreſſings from 
the wound of a friend, and expoſe them 
to the air in cruel fits of diverſion; and 
yet we have ſomething more to bemoan, 
an out-rage of a higher nature, winch: 
mankind ate guilty of when they are 
nut content to ſpread the ſtories' of Folly, 
frailty and vice, but even enlarge hem, 
or invent new ones, and blacken chäfgc- 
ters, that We may appetir ridiculans and 
hateful to one another. From ſuck prac- 
tices as theſe it happens, that ſome feel 

a ſorrow, and others are agitated with a 
9157 of revenge; that ſcandals are told, 
becauſe another has told ſuch before; that 
reſentments and quarrels ariſe, and injuries 
are given, received, and tee in 
icene of vengrance. 

All this I have often obſerved — * 
bundance of concern, and having a per- 
fect deſire to further the happineis uf 

mankind, I lately ſet myſelf to conſider 
the cauſes from whence ſuch evils arite, 
and the remedies which may be applied. 
Whereupon I ſhut my eyes to prevent a 
diltractian from outward objecta, 3 1 

I; while 
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while after ſhot. away into the world of 
ideas, where -abitra&ted qualities became 
valible in ſuch appearances as were a- 
grecable to, cach of their natures. clo 
That part of the country, where 1 hap- 
pened to ali ght, was the moſt noiſy that I 
ever heard. The. winds whiſtled, the 
leaves ruſtled, the brooks murmured, the 
birds chattered, the. tongues of men were 
heard, and the echo mingled, ſomething 
of every ſound in its repetition; ſo that, 
there was a ſtrange confuſion and, e 
roar of ſounds about me. 
At length, as the noiſe ſtill increaſed, 1 
could diicern a man habited like a herald 
(and as 1 afterwards underſtood) called No- 
velty. He came forward proclaiming a, 
ſolemn day to be kept at che ole of, 
Common Fame. Immediately behind h im 
advanced three nymphs, Who had mon- 
ſtrous appearances. The firſt of theſe 
was Curioſity, habited like a. virgin, and 
had an hund red ears upoꝝ her head to ſerve 
in her, inquirics. The, ſecond of theſe 
Was Talkativeneſs, à little better grown: 
ſhe. ſeemed, to be like a. wife, and had 
an hunczed tongues to ipread, her dare 
bits f The 


r 
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The third was Cenſoriouſneſs, Habited like 


2 widow, and ſurrounded with an hundred 
ſquinting eyes of à malignant influence, 
which ſo obliquely darted on all around, 
that it was impoſſible to ſay which of them 
had WE 12 in the formation: Wee 
of. 4: ty: . 
Theſe, as 1 Was 9 bad than 
very inſtrumental in preſerving and rear! 
Common Fame, when upon her birth- day 
ſhe was ſhuffled, into a crowd, to eſcape 
the ſearch which Truth might have made 
after her, and her parents. Curiofity 
found her there, TaJkativeneſe conveyed 
her away, and Cenſoriouſneſs ſo nurſed 
her up, that in a ſhort time ſhe grew to 
a prodigious ſize, and obtained an em- 
pire over the univerie-z wherefore the 
power, in gratitude for theſe ſervices, has 
lince advanced them to her higheſt em- 
ploy ments. 
Ihe next who came forward in che 
proceſſion was a light damliel, called Cre- 
dulity, who carried behind them the 
lamp, the filver veſſel with a ſpout, and 
other inſtruments proper for this folemn 
occaſion. She had formerly ſcen theſe 
three 
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three together, aud conjecturing, from the 


number of their ears, tongues and eyes, 
that they might be the proper genii of At- 
tention, Familiar Converſe, and Occular 
Demonſtration, the from that time gave 
herſelf up to attend them. The laſt that 
followed were ſome who had cloſely muf. 
fied themſelves in upper-garments, fo 
that I could not diſcern who they were; 
but, juſt as the foremoſt of them was 
come up, I am glad,“ ſays ſhe, calling me 
by my name, to meet you at this time; 
© ſtay cloſe by me, and make ſtrict obſer- 
vation on all that paſſes. Her voice was 
ſweet and commanding. I thought I had 
ſomewhere heard it; and from her, as I 
went along, I learnt the meaning of every 
thing which offered, 

We now marched forward through the 
rookery of rumours, which flew- thick, 
and with a terrible din all around us. 
At length we arrived at the houſe of 
Common Fame, where a hecatomb of re- 
putations was that day to fall for her 
pleaſure. The houſe ſtood upon an emi- 
nence, having a thouſand paſſages to 5 

1 a 
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and a thouſand whilpeting- holes for the 
conveyance of ſound. 

The hall we entered was formed with 
the art of a muſick-chamber for the im- 
provement of noiſes : reſt and ſilence were 
baniſhed from the place. Stories of dif- 
ferent natures wandered in light flocks 
all about, ſometimes truths and lies, or 
ſometimes like themſelves claſhing againſt. 
each other. In the middle ſtood a table 
painted after the manner of the rembteſt 
Aſiatick couhtries, upon which the lamp, 
the ſilver veſſel, and caps of a White 
earth,” were planted in order, then dried 
herbs were brought, collected for the ſo- 
lemnity in moonſhine, and water being 
put to them there was a greeniſn liquor 
made, to which they added the flower 
of / milk, and an extraction from the 
canes of America, for forming a libation 
to the internal powers of Miſchief, After 
this, Curioſity retiring to a withdrawing- 
room, brought forth the victims, being 
0 appearance a ſett of ſmall waxen 
mages, which ſhe laid upon the table one 
after another. Immediately then Talka- 

G tive- 
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tweneſs gave each of them a name of 
ſome one whom for the time they were 
to repreſent; and Cenſoriouſneſs ſtuck 
them all over with black pins, ſtill pro- 
nouncing at every one ſhe ſtuck, ſome- 
thing to. the prejudce of the perſons re- 
preſented. No ſooner were theſe rites 
performed, and incantations: uttered, but 
the ſound of a ſpeaking-trumpet was 
heard m the air, by which they knew 
the Deity of the place was propitious 
and aſſiſting. Upon this the ſky grew 
darker, a ſtorm aroſe, and murmur, 
ſighs, groans, Cries, and the words of 
grief or reſentment were heard within it. 
Thus the three ſorcereſſes diſcovered, that 
they, whoſe names they had given to the 
images, were already affected with What 
was done to them in effigie. The know- 
ledge of this was received with the loud- 
eſt laughter, and in many congratulary 
words they applauded one anothet's wit 
and power. MT 
As matters were at this high, point 
of diſorder, the muffled lady, whom I at- 


tended on, being no longer able to en- 
| | dure 
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dure ſuch barbarous proceedings, threw 
off her veil. and upper garment of re- 
ſerve, and appeared to be Truth. As 
ſoon as ſhe had confeſſed herſelf preſent, 
the ſpeaking-trumpet ceaſed to ſound, 
The ſky cleared up, the ſtorm abated, 
the noiſes which were heard in it ended, 
the laughter of the company was over, and 
a ſerene light, till then unknown to tie 
place, diffuſed around it, 
At this the detected ſotcereſſes en- 
deavoured to eſcape in a eloud which I 
ha began to thicken round them; but 
it was foon diſperſed, their charms bei 
controuled, and prevailed. over 12 a ty- 
perior Divinity. 924 
For my part I was excceeding glad 
to ſee it ſo, and began to conſider what 
puniſnment Truth would inflict on them. 
fancied it would be proper to cut off 
Curioſity's ears, and fix them to the 
eaves of the houſes; to nail the tony ues 
of Talkativeneſs to Indian tables; and 
to put out the 80 of Cenſoriouſneſs wi. 
a flaſh of her light: in reſpe& to Credu 
ty I had indeed fone * pity, and Had 


] been 
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I been judge, ſhe might, perhaps, haye 
eſcaped with a hearty reproof. POR 
But I ſoon. found that the diſcern- 
ing judge had other deſigns. She knew 
them for ſuch as will not entirely be 
deſtroyed, while mankind is in being, and 
yet ought to have a brand and puniſh- 
ment - affixed to them, in order to make 
them avoided. Wherefore ſhe took a 
ſeat for judgment, and had the crimi- 
nals brought forward by Shame, ever 
bluſhing, and Trouble with a whip of 
many laſhes, two phantoms who had 
dogged the proceſſion in diſguiſe, and 
waited till they had an authority from 
Truth to lay hands upon them. She then 
ordered Curioſity and Talkativeneſs to 
be fettered together, that the one ſhould 
never ſuffer the other to reſt, nor the other 
never let her remain undiſcovered. Light 
Credulity ſhe linked to Shame, at the tor- 
mentor's own requeſt, who was pleaſed 
to be thus ſecure that her. priſoner could 
not eſcape; and this was done parti) 
for her puniſhment, and partly for her 
amendment. Cenſoriouſneſs was, in a like 
3 52 manner, 
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manner, begged by Trouble, and had her 
aſſigned for an eternal companion. Af- 
ter they were thus chained one to another 
by the order of Truth, ſhe drove them 
from her preſence to wander for ever 
through. the world, with Novelty ſtalking 
before them. 
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0 N THE 
REQUISITES or CONVERSATION, 
. Paitiouladyiin the Far Sex. 


There is a Time 
« For thoſe, whom wiſdom and whom nature 
charm, | 
To ſteal themſelves from the degenerate crowd, 
And ſoar above the little ſcene of things; 
po * tread low-thoughted vice beneath their 
eet, ü | 
And ſooth the throbbing paſſions into peace.” 
| T HO MSON'sS SEASONS, 


HE genuine intention of ſocial in- 
tercourſe, for procuring charms in 
converſation, is certainly to make its vo- 
taries amiable, uſeful, and happy, to 
give ſolidity to every virtue, and grace 
to every relation of human life; in+thort, 
to attune the finer movements, and exalt 
the beſt conceptions of the ſoul. The 
choice of our company it may be ſup- 
poſed, is left in ſome meaſure to our 
own choice ; but it ought not to be ſuch 
as 
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_ as may have a tendency to corrupt 
manners. This ſhould be an eſtabliſhed 
principle, and it ſhould likewiſe be un- 
derſtood, that though in the ſociety we 
chooſe to frequent, we cannot help ſeek- 
ing for that ſtyle of virtue which is moſt 
adapted to the turn of our own mind, 
yet this propenſity ought not to be in- 
dulged too far. It is very natural, that 
at a time of blooming youth, in either 
ſex, they ſhould be particularly fond of 
ſprightly converſation, where all is en- 
hvened, and where wiſdom, when al- 
lowed to enter, wears her gayeſt garb. 
To adviſe them againſt this were as 
weak, as it would be unfriendly. Spright- 
lineſs, when ſupported by ſenſe, and 
chaſtened by decency, has ever appear- 
ed to me as a charming thing, Dulnels 
and inſipidity are dead weights on every 
kind of ſocial Intercouſe; yet, when the 
heart overflows with gaiety, is there no 
danger of its burſting the proper bounds ? 
is not extreme vivacity a near borderer 
on folly ? To prevent its breaking looſe, 
and throwing itſelf into very ſerious in- 
conveniencies, into a very hurtful con- 
G 4 : duct, 
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duct, will ſurely require the, check of 
ſelf- command; but is this to be attained 
by aſſociating only with the fanciful, the 
vivacious or the witty? Or to repreſent 
things at beſt, is familiarity with wiſdom 
to be contracted moſt readily, where wit- 
dom appears moſt ſeldom? Would the 
young and ſprightly of either ſex, form 
habirs of fobricry, a ſpirit of ſedateneſs, no 
way inconſiſtent with innocent mirth, 
they muſt frequently reſort to the com- 
pany, of the ſober and ſædate. But will 
not theſe be found chiefly among fuch 
as are farther advanced in years than 
themſelves? Should not they be ambi- 
tious of profiting by their experience and 
knowledge ? and will not a reſpect, for 
ſuperior age, When poſſeſſed of 0 
dliſcretion, often prove a ſeaſonable re- 
ſtraint on the wildneſs of more r 
lallies? 

It is much to the honour of the male 
ſex, that all the moſt ſenſible and worthy 
of the female have ever profeſſed a par- 
ticular reliſh for the converſation of men 
of ſenſe and merit. Such men I pre- 
ſume are attached to the ſociety of ſuch 

women 
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women beyond every thing elſe in the 
world : And when circumſtances favour, 
this mutual tendency cannot fail to be 
a rich fource of mutual improvement. 
Such reciprocal aid was, no doubt, a 
great part of nature's intention in that 
mental and moral difference of . ſex, 
which ſhe. has marked by characters no 
leſs diſtinguiſnable than thoſe that diver- 
ſify their outward forms. It may be 
therefore proper for perſons of the ſame 
age, of the ſame ſex, of ſimilar diſpoſi- 
tions and purſuits to aſſociate together. 
But here we ſeem to be deceived by words. 
If we conſult: nature, and common ſenſe, 
we ſhall find, that the true propriety and 
harmony of ſocial life depends upon the 
connexion of people of different diſpoſt- 
tions and characters judiciouſly blended 
together. 

Nature hath made no individual, nor 
no claſs of people, independent of the 
relt of their ſpecies, or ſufficient for their 
own happineſs. Each ſex, each charac- 
ter, each period, of life, have their ſe- 
veral advantages. and diſadvantages z and 
that union is moſt proper, where wants 

© > are 
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are mutually ſupplied. The fair ſex 
ſhould naturally expect to gain, from the 
converſation. of men, knowledge, wiſ⸗ 
dom, and ſedateneſs; and they ſhould 
give them in exchange, humanity, po- 
liteneſs, chearfulneſs, - taſte, and ſenti- 
ment. The levity, the raſhneſs and folly 
of early life are tempered with the gravi- 
ty, the caution, and the wiſdom of age; 
while the timidity, coldneſs of heart, 
and langour, incident to declining years, 
are ſupported and aſſiſted by the courage, 
the warmth, and the vivacity of youth. 
The converſation of people older than 
ourfelyes will be accompanied with leſs 
joy at the moment; but afterwards it 
will make abundant compenſation. It 
will produce more pleaſing recollection; 
and, be aſſured, thoſe are the trueſt plea- 
{ures which are taſted by a mind com- 
poſed and ſerious. In that ſituation: every 
thing is felt more ſtrongly. A diſſipated 
Spirit is too ſuperficial to be capable of 
decp or permanent delight; ſo that the 
experience and maturity of more years 
will enlarge the underſtandings of youth, 
at the ſame dime that they will 9 
theilt 
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their vanity and preſumption ; while the 
ſportiveneſs peculiar to youth will, on their 
part, enliven the ſeriouſneſs of age. | 

On this principle, the company of 
thoſe might be particularly recommend- 
ed, whoſe diſpoſition is of the moſt chear- 
ful and the moſt charitable ſtrain: they 
are ſtrangers to human nature, who would 
affright the young by the frowns - of 
auſterity. Wiſdom is never fo' attrac- 
tive, as when ſhe ſmiles; and indeed in 
ſuch as have ſurvived the lively taſte of 
delight themſelves, there is nothin ſo no- 
ble or pleaſing, as not to diſcourage others 
who ſtill retain it, but, on the contrary, to 
ſhew a generous ſatisfaction in ſeeing and 
making young people happy. 

Hence it cannot be imagined, that 1 
want to preclude every Gees of that 
manner of converſation which paſſes un- 
der the name of trifling, It is not to be 
expected that women ſhould utter — 
grave ſentences, nor men neither. It 
were inconſiſtent with the ſtate of man- 
kind. It cannot be expected from phi- 
loſophers of the firſt rank; nor, if it could. 
do I know that it would be deſirable. 
G 6 ] am 
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I am even inclined. to believe, that they, 
who underſtand the art of what has been 
termed, agreeable trifling, have gained 
a very conſiderable point. The frailty of 
human nature, and the imbecility of hu- 
man life, require to be relieved and 
ſoothed. There are many occaſions, on 
which this is not to be done by ſage ad- 
monitions, or ſolemn reflections. Thee 
to well-diſpoſed minds, are often high- 
ly ſolacing; but to dwell on them al- 
ways were to ſtrain the machine beyond 
its powers. Beſides that, a ſeaſonable 
diverſion to anxicty, a temporary forgets 
fulneſs of grief, is frequently a far bet- 
ter method to remove it, than any direct 
application, or laboured remedy. To 
change the metaphor: when the road 
— rugged, or is in danger of grow- 

tedious, one ſucceſsful means of be- 
— — it, is for the travellers to chear 
one another by the play of fancy, and 
the facetiouſneſs of mirth. But then the 
end of the journey muſt not be forgot⸗ 
ten. Becaule we are weak, there is no 
rcaſon why we ſhould be lily The 1 
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of care may ſurely be ſmoothed without 
converting it into the laugh of folly. 
Smile often, but do not une always. 
There are many ſcenes that demand a 
grave deportment; there are not a few 
that call for a mournful one. Thoſe, 
chat cannot diſtinguiſh between laughter 
and happineſs, never knew what the 
latter means. Never do the eyes of the 
fair ſex ſhine with a more delightful ef- 
tulgence, than when ſuffuſed with all the 
trembling ſoftneſs of grief for virtue in 
diſtreſs, or ſolicitude for friendſhip in 
danger. The ſigh alſo of compaſſion, 
ſtealing from a female breaſt (if her feel. 
ings are not affected) is far more mu- 
fical to the ear, at the mention of ca- 
lamity, than the loud burſts of unmean, 
ing laughter with which we are often 
encertained z and give me leave to add, 
that the charms of innocence and lympa- 
thy, appearing in their diſcourſe, will, to 
cvery diſcerning man, ſpread around them 
a luſtre which all the jewels in the world 
cannot beſtow. 


The 
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« The ſoft tear in Pity's s ez 8 | 
* Qutſhines the dion brighteſt beams; ; 
„ And the ſweet bluſh of Modeſty | 

More beauteous than the ruby bits: on 


There is—yes there is, attendant on vir. 
tuous ſadneſs a ſenſation, which in point 
of indulgence and elevation at once, is 
ſuperior to all that was ever felt by a 
light mind, in the fluſh of feſtivity, or 
amidſt the triumph of wit. Having 
mentioned wit, a warning will not be 
amiſs againſt the alfectation and abuſe of 
it. It is not my deſign to gather up, if 
] could, the profuſion of flowers that 
have been ſcattered by innumerable hands 
on this tempting theme; I would only 
obſerve that this dangerous talent has 
been well compared to a dancing meteor, 
that blazes, allures, and miſleads. Moſt 
certainly, alone, 1t can never be a ſteady 
light; and too probably is often a fatal 
one: of thoſe who have reſigned them- 
ſelves to its guidance, how few has it 
not betrayed into indifcretions? at leaſt by 
rendering them little nice in their choice 


of 
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of company; by S them into 
ſtrokes of ſatire, too offenſive to the 
perſons againſt whom they were levelled, 
not to be repelled upon the authors 
with full vengeance; and finally, by 
making them, in conſequence of that 
heart which produces, and that vanity 
which foſters it, fofgetful of thoſe cool 
and moderate rules that ought to regulate 
their conduct! men 

A very few there may have been, en- 
dowed with judgment and temper fuf- 
ficient to reſtrain them from indulging 
the raſh dexterity of wit, and to direct 
it to purpoſes equally agreeable and be- 
neficial. But one thing is certain, that 
witty men, for the moſt part, have had 
few friends, though many admirers; 
their converſation has been courted, while 
their abilities have been feared, or their 
characters hated. The laſt, indeed, have 
ſeldom merited affection, even when the 
firſt have excited eſteem : the faculty 
termed wit is commonly looked upon 
with a ſuſpicious eye, as a two-edged 
iword, from which, not even the fa- 
redneſs of friendſhip can fecure, We 


are 
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are never ſafe in the company of a critic; 
and almoſt every wit is a critic by pro 
feſſion. In, ſuch. company we are not at 
liberty to unbend ourſelves; all muſt 
be the ſtraining. of ſtudy, or the anxiety 
of. apprehenſion, How painful ! Where 
the heart may not expand and open it- 
ſelf with freedom; farewel to real friend- 
ſhip, farewel to convivial delight! But 
to ſuffer this reſtraint at home, what mi- 
ſery! From the brandiſhings of wit in 
1 hand of ill- nature, of imperious paſ. 
ſion, or of unbounded vanity, who would 
not fly? But when that weapon is point- 
ed at a huſband, is it to be wondered if 
trom his own houſe he takes ſhelter in a 
tavern? He ſought a ſoft friend; he ex- 
pected to be happy in a reaſonable com- 
panion: he has found a perpetual ſa- 
tiriſt, or a ſelf-ſufficient prattler, But 
take the matter at beſt; there is ſtill a 
great difference, der en the entertainer 
of an evening,, and a partner for life: 
of the latter, a ſober mind, ſteady at- 
tachment, and gentle manners, joined to 

a good underſtanding, will ever be the 


chief recommendations; whereas the qua- 
lities 
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lities that ſparkle, will be often ſufficient 
for the former. As to the affectation of 
wit, one can hardly ſay whether it is 
moſt ridiculous or hurtſul : the abuſe of 
it we are ſometimes, , perhaps tod often, 
inclined to forgive for the fake of that 
amuſement, which, in ſpite” of all the 
improprieties mentioned, it yet affords. 
The other is univerſally contemptüble 
and odious. Who is not ſhocked by the 
fippant impertinence of a ſelf-conceited 
woman, that wants to dazzle by the ſup- 
poſed ſuperiority of her powers? If a 
woman has knowledge and capacity, ra- 
ther let it be ſeen, by her not affecting 
to ſhew them, that ſhe has ſomething 
much more valuable, humility, and wil- 
dom. But my readers will fay, muſt wo⸗ 
men be obliged to ſilence ? by no means 
there may be many caſes in which it will 
be proper, that with an unaſſuming air 
they ſhould endeavour to ſupport and en- 
liven converſation. It is hard if they can- 
not diſtinguiſh between good-breeding 
and pertneis; between an obliging ſtudy 
to pleaſe, and an indecent deſire yet put 
LAemM- 
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themſelves forward; between a laudable 
inquiſitiveneſs, and an improper curioſity. 

What words can expreſs the imperti- 
nence of a female tongue let looſe into 
boundleſs loquacity? Nothing can be 
more ſtunning, except where a number 
of fine ladies open at once: Protect us, 
ye powers of gentleneſs and decorum, pro- 
tect us from the diſguſt of ſuch a ſcene! 
For endleſs prattling, and loud dil- 
Eourie, no degree of capacity can atone. 


Wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 

Too ſtrong for feeble woman to ſuſtain, | 
The noiſy, empty, trivial chatter of ever- 
laſting folly, is too much for human 
patience to put up with. How different 
from that playful ſpirit in converſation, 
ſpoken of before, which blended with 
good ſenſe, and kept within reaſonable 
bounds, contributes, like the lighter and 
more careleſs touches of a picture, to give 
an air of eaſe and fredom to the whole! 
This freedom and eaſe, when accompa- 
nied with decency and variety, a certain 
native prettineſs, and unſtudied correct- 


neſs, are among the moſt pleaſing cha- 
racteriſtics 
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racteriſtics of female ſociety in its beſt 
ſhape : On cultivating therefore a proper 
ſpirit of converſation, will depend a great 
part of the proficiency of the youth 'of 
both ſexes; of their preſent acceptance 
amongſt the wiſe and diſcerning ; of their 
future conſequence and merit in ſociety; 
of their entertainment, ſatisfa&tion, and'I 
may add ſafety, through the ſueceſſive 
ſtages of life. Much of that life is ſpent 
in ſcenes of ſocial intercourſe z and what 
telicity, what glory, may not be derived 
from thoſe talents, by which life is ſweet- 
ened, refined, and raiſed ! 


AN 
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A N. 
IN NOR T MErTRHOp of RE x ENGE. 


: HY do you ſpeak thus of me?” 

ſaid an. impatient. man to. his 
enemy. * Becauſe it excites your anger,” 
replied the other. We ſpeak ill of you 
© only with a view of vexing you: appear 
* notto mind it, nd you will be revenged.” 
The Nlighter we look upon an injury, the 
leſs power have our enemies to. triumph 
over us: it deprives them of the pleaſure 
they propoſed, and, if they have any ſen- 
fibility, makes them aſhamed of their 
behaviour. If we are too ſenſible df 
injuries, it puts it into the power of the 
moſt deſpicable of our enemies, of the 
moſt cowardly and envious, to be a con- 
tinual interruption and foil to our happi- 
neſs, 
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ON THE 
ABUS E Of TIME, 


<« The preſent joys of life we doubly taſte 4 
« By looking back with pleaſure on 11 paſt. 5 


R. Lock obſerves that we get 95 

idca of time, or duration, by 
reflecting on that train of ideas which 
ſueceed one another in our minds: that, 
for this reaſon, when we fleep ſoundly 
without dreaming, we have no perception 
of time, or the length of it while we ſleep; 
and that the moment wherein we leave 
off to think, till the moment we begin to 
think again, ſeems to have no diſtance; 
to which he adds, and fo I doubt not but 
it would be to a waking man, if it were 
poſſible for him to keep only one idea in 
his mind without variation, and the ſuc- 
ce ſſion of others. We fee that one who 
fixes his thoughts very intently upon one 
thing, ſo as to take but little notice of the 
ſucceſſion of ideas that paſs in his mind 
whilſt he 1s taken up with that earneſt 


CON- 
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contemplation, lets ſlip out of his account, 
a good part of that duration, and thinks 
that time ſhorter than it is. 

We might carry this thought farther, 
and conlider a man as, on one fide, ſhort- 
ening his time by thinking on nothing, 
or but a few things; fo on the other as 
lenthening it, by employing his thoughts 
on many ſubjects, or by entertaining a 
quick and conſtant ſucceſſion of ideas. 
Monſieur Mallebranche tells us, that it is 
poſſible ſome creatures may think half 
an hour as long as we do a thouſand 
years; or look upon that ſpace of dura- 
tion which we call a minute, as an hour, 
a week, a month, or a whole age. 

There is a famous paſſage in the Al- 
coran, which looks as if Mahomet had 
been poſſeſſed of the notion we are now 
ſpeaking of. It is there ſaid that the 


angel Gabriel took Mahomet out of bed ; 


one morning to give him a fight of all 
things in the ſeven Heavens in Paradiſe, 
which the prophet took a diſlin& view of 
and was brought back again to his bed 
while it was ſtill warm, and took up an 
earthen pitcher, which was thrown” down 

I at 
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at the very inſtant that the angel carried 

him away before the water was all ſpilt. 
There is a very pretty ſtory in the 
2 tales, Which relates to this paſ- 
ſage of that famous impoſtor, and bears 
ſome EY to the ſubject we are . 
upon. | 
A Sultan of Egypt, who was an in- 
ſidel, uſed to laugh at this circumſtance 
in Mahomet's life, as what was altogether 
impoſſible and abſurd: but converſing 
one day with a great doctor in the law, 
who had the gitt of working miracles, 
the doctor told him he would quickly 
convince him of the truth of this paſ- 
ſage, if he would conſent to do what he 
ſhould deſire of him. Upon this the 
Sultan was defired to place himſelf hy 
the ſide of a huge tub of water, which 
he did accordingly; and as he ſtood 
by the tub amidſt a circle of his- great 
men, the holy man bid him plunge [1s 
head into the water and draw it up again. 
The King accordingly thruſt his head in- 
to the water, and at the ſame time found 
himſelf at the foot of a mountain on the 
lca-ſhore. The King immediately began 
ro 
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to rage againſt his doctor for this piece 
of treachery and witchcraft; but at length, 
knowing it was in vain to be angry, he 
ſet himſelf to think on proper methods 
for getting a livelihood in this ſtrange 
country: accordingly he applied himſelf 
to ſome people whom he ſaw at work in 
a neighbouring wood: theſe people con- 
ducted him to a town that ſtood at a 
little diſtance from the wood; where af- 
ter ſome adventures he married a woman 
of great beauty and fortune. He lived 
with her ſo long as to have ſeven ons, 
and as many daughters: he was after- 
wards reduced to great want, and forced 
to think of . plying in the ſtreets as a 
porter for his livelihood. One day as 
he was walking alone by the ſca-ſide, 
being ſeized with many - melancholy re- bl 
flexions upon his former and his pre- WM 
ſent ſtate of lite, which had raiſed a fit io 
of devotion in him, he threw off his 
cloaths with a delign to waſh himſelf, th 
according to the cuſtom of the Maho- ty 
metans before they ſay their - prayers. 1 
After his firſt plunge into the ſea; le no * 


ſooner raiſed his, head above the water WC 
| but 


So x. / 
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but he found himſelf ſtanding by the 
fide of the tub with the great men of 
his court about him, and the holy man 
at his fide z, he immediately upbraided 
his teacher for having ſent him on ſuch 
a courle of adventures, and for betraying 
him into ſuch a ſtate of miſery and ſervi- 
wide; but was very much ſurpriſed when 
he heard that the ſtate he talked of was 
only a dream and deluſion ; that he had 
not ſtirred from the place where he then 
ſtood ; and that he had only dipped: his 
head into the water, and immediately 
taken it out again. The Mahometan 
doctor took this occaſion of inſtructing: 
the Sultan, that nothing was impoſſible 
with God; and that He, with whom @ 
thouſand years are but as one day, can, if 
| he pleaſes, make a ſingle day, nay a 
lungle moment, appear to any of his crea- 
tures as a thouſand years. 

I ſhall leave my readers to compare 
thele eaſtern fables with the notions of thoſe 
wo great philoſopher whom I have quoted 
in this eſſay; and ſhall only, by way of 
application, deſire them to conſider how 


Wwe may extend life beyond its natural 
FH di- 
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dimenſions, by applying ourſelves di- 
ligently to the purſuits of knowledge, 
The hours of a wile man are lengthen- 
ed by his ideas, as thoſe of a fool are by 
his paſſions: The time of the one is long, 
becauſe he does not know what to do 
with it; ſo is that of the other, becauſe 
he diſtinguithes every moment of it with 
uſetul or amuſing thoughts; or in other 
words, becauſe the one is always wiſhing it 
away, and the other always enjoying it. 
How different is the view of paſt life, 
in the man who is grown old in ignorance 


and folly? the latter is like the owner of 


a barren country that fills his eye with 
the proſpect of naked hills and plains, 
which produce nothing either profitable 
or ornamental; the former beholds a 

beautiful and ſpacious landſcape, divided 
into delightful gardens, green meadows, 


truitful fields, and can ſcarce caſt his 


eye on a ſingle ſpot of his poſſeſſions, 
that is not covered with ſome beautiful 
plant or flower. 


ON 
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O N 
OE MGU N ON 
In the MARRIAGE STATE. 


Think it would be much to the ad- 

vantage of both ſexes, could I make 
them ſenſible, of the folly of launching 
out into extravagant expences, and a more 
magnificent way of living immediatel 
upon marriage. If the bride and bride- 
groom happen to be perſons of any rank, 
they come into all public places, and go 
upon all viſits with ſo gay an equipage, 
and ſo glittering an appearance, as if they 
were making ſo many public entries. But 
to judicious minds, and to men of ex- 


perience in this life, the gilt chariot, the 


gaudy liveries, the ſupernumerary train of 
attendants, the great houſe, the ſump- 
tuous table, the ſervices of plate, the em- 
broidered cloaths, the rich brocades, and 
the profuſion of jewels, that upon this 
occaſion break out at once, are ſo many 


H 2 ſymp- 
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ſymptoms of madneſs in the happy pair, 
and prognoſtications of their future miſery. 

I remember a neighbour of my Lady 
Lizard's, who enjoyed a very clear eſtate 
of five hundred pounds per annum, and 
by living frugally upon it, was before- 
hand in the world. This gentleman un- 
fortunately fell in love with Mits Fanny 
Flippant, the reigning toaſt in thoſe parts. 
In a word he marrind her ; and to give 
a laſting proof of his affection, conſent- 
ed to make both her and himſelf miſera- 
ble, by ſetting out in the high mode of 
wedlock, He in leſs than the ſpace of 
five years, was reduced to ſtarve in priſon 
-tor debt; and his lady, with a fon. and 
thrice daughters, became a burthen to the 
pariſh. The conduct of Frank Foreſight 
was the very reverſe to Squire Wiſcacre's. 
He had lived a bachelor ſome years in 
the beſt companies; kept a chariot and 
four footmen, beſides ſix ſaddle-horſes; 
he did not exceed, but went to the ut- 
molt {tretch of his income; but when he 
married the beautiful Clarinda (who 
brought hun a plentiful fortune) he dil- 
ruſſed two of his optmen, tour of = 

| ad- 
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ſaddle-horſes and his chariot ; and kept 
only a chair for the uſe of his lady. 
Embroidered cloaths and laced linen were 
quite laid aſide; he was married in 2 
plain drugget, aad from that time for- 
ward, in all the accomodations of life, 
never covered any thing beyond cleanh- 
neſs and conveniency. When any of 
his acquaintance aſked him the reaſon 
of this ſudden change ; he would an- 
ſwer, © In ſingle life 1 could eaſtly com- 
* pute my wants, and provide againſt 
* them; but the condition of life I am 
* now ingaged in, is attended with a thou- 
ſand unforeſeen caſualties, as well as 
* with a great many diſtant, but unavoid- 
* able expences : the happineſs or miſery, 
in this world, of a future progeny, will 
probably depend upon my good or ill 
* huſbandry. I ſhall never think I have 
* diſcharged my duty, till I have laid up 
* a provition for three or four children at 
* lealt,” But prithee Frank,” fays a pert 
coxcomb that ſtood by, © why ſhouldft 


thou reckon thy chickens before 
Upon which he cut him ſhort, and re- 
phed, **Fis no matter; a brave man can 

H 3 never 
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; never want heirs, while there is one 

man of worth living.“ This precautious 
way of reaſoning and acting, has proved 
to Mr. Foreſight and his Lady, an unin- 
terrupted ſource of felicity, Wedlock 
lits light and eaſy upon them; and they 
are at "preſent happy in two ſons and a 
daughter, who a great many years hence 
will feel the good effects of their parents 
prudence. _ 

My memory fails me in recollecting 
where I have read, that in ſome parts 
of Holland it is provided by law, that 
every man, before he marries, ſhall be 
obliged to plant a certain number of trees, 
proportionable. to his circumſtances, as a 
pledge to the government for the main- 
tenance of his children. Every honeſt as 
well as prudent man, ſhould do ſomething 
equivalent to this, by retrenching all ſu- 
fluous and idle expences, inſtead of fol- 
lowing the extravagant practice of per- 
ſons who ſacrifice every thing to their 
preſent vanity, and are never a day before- 
hand in thought. I know not what de- 
light ſplendid nuptials may afford to the 
generality of the great world ; I never 

could 
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could be preſent at any of them without 
a heavy heart. It is with pain I refrain 
from tears, when I lee. the bride thought- 
leſsly jigging it about the room, diſ- 
honoured with jewels, and dazzling the 
eyes of the whole aſſembly at the expence 
of her childrens future ſubſiſtence, 

How ſingular, in the age we live in, is 
the prudent behaviour of the young So- 
phia, and how amiable does ſhe appear in 
the eyes of wiſe men! Her lover, a little 
before marriage, acquainted her, that he 
intended to lay out a thouſand pounds in 
jewels; but, before he did it, deſired to 
know what ſort would be moſt acceptable 
10 her. * Sir,” replied Sophia, I thank 

* you tor your kind and generous inten- 
tions, and only beg they war be exe- 
* cured in another manner: be. pleaſed 
only to give me the money, and I will en- 
© deavour = lay it out to better advantage. 
] am not,' continues ſhe, at all fond 

* of theſe expenlive trifles; neither do I 

think the wearing of diamonds can be 

* any addition, nor the abſence of them 
* any diminution to my happineſs z_ I 
* ſhould be aſhamed to appear in public 

H 4 © for 
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* for a few days in a dreſs that does not 
become me at all times: beſides, I ſee 
by that modeſt plain garb of yo;ars, that 
you are not yourſelf affected with the 
* gaiety of apparel, When I am your 
* wite, my only care will be to keep my 
perſon clean and neat for you, and not 
* to make it fine for others.“ The gen- 
tleman, tranſported with this excellent 
turn of mind in his miftreſs, preſented 
her with the money in new gold. She 
purchaſed an annuity with it ; out of the 
income of which, at every revolution of 
her wedding-day, the makes her huſband 
ſome pretty preſent, as a token of her 
gratitude, and a freſh pledge of her love; 
part of it ſhe yearly diſtributes among her 
indigent, and beſt-deſerving neighbours, 
and the ſmall remainder ſhe lays out in 
ſomething uſeful for herſelf and children. 
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aN | 


Faſtern Sacz's Advice to his Sox... 


AM TI my fon, thou haſt wiſdom, 
thou haſt knowledge, thou haſt 
riches, and art not happy, becauſe thou 
lackeſt content, the ſource ef virtue. 
Thou haſt explored the ample field of 
variety, but haſt not experienced righte- 
ouſneſs: thou haſt rambled over the en- 
chanting. meads of vanity, and amidit all 
the ſublunary enjoyments, doſt not con- 
der that purity of heart is requiſite" to 
the making thee happy: thou doſt not 
apply thy wiſdom to the reſearches of 
truth. The tranſitory deluſions of this 
lite are replete with the bewitching mo- 
mentary pleaſures of folly, therefore they 
yield no ſatisfaction, but contribute to 
annoy the poſſeſſion with the calamities 
of diſcontent, The glorious: ſun ſhines 
on all thy treaſures, and. fails not to 
chear thee with his early and deelining, 
rays, Canſt thou not fee a bright exam- 
ple in the proſpect of all nature? Yet is 
H 5 not 
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not thy heart elated with the reflection 
of thy own power. Thou haft good and 
evil, pleaſure and woe in view: the op- 
portunity of thy chuſing alone evinces 
thy happineſs. If thy laſeivious eye is 
ever watchful over the daughters of the 
Eaſt, determine thy choice according to 
the reſult of thy paſſion, and reward her 
for life, 8 the advantages of 
her inclination towards thee; whereby 
thou wilt poſſeſs the ſerenity of a tran- 
quil mind, encouraging thee to relinquiſh 
by degrees the purſuits of thy roving 
amuſcments. Thou wilt then acquire 
new ideas, and every day will bring thee 
nearer to the delightful mount of Reaſon : 
thy pleaſures will continually vary their 
courſe till thou haſt attained the ſummit; 
from whence thou wilt be able to look 
down on all thy actions with: the calm 
ſatisfaction of government. ; 
The incidents attendant on human life 
ſhould be conſidered as preparatory trials 
for a future ſtate, deſtined by the omni- 
potent Creator. Frailty and foible are in- 
ſeparable twins, and never- failing compa- 
nions to mankind: to them we mult ſub- 
2 mit 
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mit in every changing ſcene of action, 
and happy are they who have intrepidity 
to withitand their misfortunes; but ſuch 
intrepidity muſt ariſe from a baſis of 
ſound judgment and ſolid reaſon. 

If thou art oppreſſed with any cares of 
melancholy, remember they are the off- 
ſpring of thy own indolent firuation. 
Call to thy mind the ſtate of the ſcorch- 
ed pilgrim, who having compleated his 
Journey firs himſelf down happy with the 
opportunity, and contentedly refreſhes 
himſelf wieh the laſt ſequin; ſmiling 
with grateful joy at the ſufficiency allot- 
ted him by providence, while thou canſt 
revel, ſecurely at eaſe, in unbounded 
luxury. Diſpoſe thyſelf, with great reſo- 
lution, to act aright; withſtand manfully 
the adverſities of the mind; gve thyſelf 
to frequent ſerious contemplation : in a 
word, purſue the diCtates of the Koran; 
then will thy conſcience warn thee to ſhun 
the rocks of evil, and the gentle gales of 
peace will ſafely waft thy rottering bark 
to the haven of true — 
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TRUE HAPPEFNESS 


CONSISTS IN 


MAKING OTHERS HAPPY, 


F it is natural for man to uſe his beſt 
endeavours for making himſelf hap- 
Py 3 if this is his only deſire from the 
time he begins to live; and if he is to 
ſtrongly actuated by this defire, that life 
even becomes a burthen to him when he 
cannot fulfil it; nothing is undoubtedly 
more neceſſary to him than to know in 
what true happineſs conſiſts, and what is 

the ule he ought to make of it. 
Happineſs "ſeems to court him to her 
embraces from all parts; but he either 
fails in the poſſeſſion, or poſſeſſes. her in 
a bad way; or he is not ſenſible of her 
charms, or he does not enjoy her in tran- 
quility through the tear of loſing her. 
It however commonly happens that man 
magihes happineſs to be where it is not, 
| or 
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or judges only of happineſs by his taſte 
and caprice. Some make it conſiſt in 
gratifying their paſſions, others in con- 
quering them. Several think they find it 
in the paſſions that flatter them, but 
never in thoſe they are not affected by. 

The ambitious man, though enriched 

by the gifts of fortune, commonly con- 
ſiders them with indifference, and is only 
captivated with glory, which feems to 
ſmile upon him with the moſt attractive 
charms; whilſt the covetous man, mak - 
ing no account of this glory, aſpires 
only to wealth, which he belioves to be 
alone capable of making main him 
happy. 
That man takes pleaſure in hurry an 
buſineſs: This finds no ſatisfaction, but 
in reſt and indolence: Sueh a man eſteems 
himſelf happy who is not ſo; and another 
paſſes for unhappy whoſe condition de- 
ler ves to be envied. 

I fancy to myſelf a man abounding 
with happineſs, but ſolitary, reduced to 
_ himſelf, and ſequeſtered from all com- 
merce with the world. If he has ac- 
quired a great reputation, will he . 

ible 
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fible of its value when he has none to 
admire him, or none that know how. to 
prepare for him the ſweet ſavour of 
praiſe, which may be reputed as due to 
him? Suppoſe this man to be poſſeſſed 
of great wealth; can he fancy himſelf 
happy if it is not in his power to make 
uſe of it? Should his genius be full of 
ſtrength and fire, 1t will, notwithſtanding, 
be often dilagreeable to him; and as a 
combuſtible matter acting of itſelf, it 
will be conſumed by its own heat. 
Should this man have ſentiments and 
virtue, at beſt he will have but a fimple 
knowledge of them; for not being able 
to do any good, he will have room to 
doubt of his reducing them to practice. 
Should he have, in fine, the — ex- 
quiſite talents, what will they avail him 
when they are uſcleſs, and when he can- 
not exert the firſt of all talents, which 
is that of ſhewing them in a proper 
light to be of ſervice to the world ? 
From thoſe certain truths let us draw 
a neceſſary inference, and ſay, that man is 
not ſufficient to himſelf for being happy, 


and that he cannot be really ſo without 
ex- 
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extending his happineſs to others. It is 
true, that it often is enough to believe 
one's ſelf happy to be ſo; and that miſ- 
guided ſelf love may make us find plea- 
ſure in the moſt frivolous things: but 
this ſelf-love, the chief of all flatterers, 
does not ſeduce us, but becauſe it per- 
ſuades us that we can deceive others; yet 
it would ſeldom deceive us, if it did not 
repreſent us as amiable in the eyes of our 
acquaintance, as it makes us appear ami- 
able in our own. It 1s therefore from the 
eſteem of others that we eſteem ourſelves; 
and that the happineſs we cannot find in 
ourſelves, is found in thoſe we live with. 
But how much more certain and ſecure 
will not this happineſs be, an happineſs 
in ſome meaſure to be begged and earneſt- 
ly folicited for, when we ſhall purchaſe 
it, when we ſhall deſerve it by our be- 
nefactions; when we ſhall endeavour with 
all our might to make thole happy who 
alone can make ourſelves happy ? For 
indeed, the happineſs procured for others 
cannot fail reverting on the generous 
heart that produces it; it is à water, 
that, after having ſprinkled a dry groumd, 

re- 
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reaſcends towards its ſource to flow anew 
from it. 18 | „ 

The riches that are actually enjoyed 
may ſlip out of the hands of the poſſeſ- 
ſors; but the riches which charity diſ- 
penſes, though ſubject to capricious hu- 
mours, laſt at leaſt always by the pleaſure 
or glory of having made them inſtrumen- 
tal to the happineſs of others. 

Let us here form to ourſelves the idea 
of a Sovereign, whoſe courtiers, people, 
and even ſtrangers may vie with one ano- 
ther in foregoing his deſires. A kind of 
adoration is paid him; but he cannot be 
ignorant that the homage he receives, is 
rather rendered to his dignity than per- 
ſon, or is more the reſult of duty, cuſtom, 
and intereſt, than of pure and ſincere 
love. 

Having attained, as it is called, to 
ſupreme happineſs, is he convinced of 
poſſeſſing it? are his pleaſures not hurt- 
ful by their continuity? In his greateſt 
pleaſures does not he find the want of 
other pleaſures, and of pleaſures ftill 
greater? Cares beſiege him on the throne, 
and with him feat themſelves on it. 
What- 
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Whatever fatisfies his deſires revives 
them; his paſſions grow upon him by 
every thing that lays them; by growing 
they multiply his troubles ; they. kindle. 
anew out of their aſhes to give him 
new torment ; and his heart always emp- 
ty, always athirſt, always hardened a- 
gainſt pleaſures by pleaſures, can have 
no other objects of enjoyment. but un- 
ealineſs and diſguſt. His grandeur, which 
deprives him of the ſweets of ſociety, 
occaſions the unhappineſs of his life; and 
he is forced. to own that, incapable of 
fatisfying his deſires, it is leſs grven for 
himſelf than others; and that the chief 
of his cares ought to be for making 
_— happy, in order ta become ſo him- 
felt. 

Give me a Sovereign of a humane and 
compaſſionate heart, and I will pro- 
cure for him what ſeems incompatiable 
with his ſtation in life: friends who will 
make him ſenſible of the dangers. of 
tlattery, and will teach him, by their 
behaviour, that the ſincereſt praiſes are 
not thoſe that are eagerly given, but 
toſe that flow naturally and without 

| any 
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any premeditated deſign. This Prince, 
made, by the goodneſs of his heart, the 
miniſter of God's providence over the 
people, cannot fail to find, in his own 
beneficence and in their love, {ure proofs 
of their reſpect and obedience; he 
will have no reaſon to doubt of the 
praiſes. beſtowed on him; he will fee 
himſelf live again before he dies, and 
even in this life will. enjoy the immor- 
tality which is ſecured to him for fu- 
turity. 


In like manner, all heroes and all great | 


men, in whatever character they appear, 
cannot taſte a truer happineſs. than that 
which it may be in their power to pro- 
cure for the reſt of mankind. Their 
virtue conſiſts not in ravaging provinces, 
in facking towns, in murdering poor 
wretches, but in making their country 
and fellow. citizens happy, either by 
driving away the enemy that threatens 
them, or by triumphing over him who 
is intent on their ſubjection. The glory 
of conqueſts is always defiled by blood; 
it is not acquired but by car nage and 


death, and its moſt noble pomp cannot 
Other- 
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otherwiſe charm the ſenſes than by being 
attended with fatality. But the pu reſt and 
leatt equivocal glory is in making others 
happy. To conquer hearts 1s to reign 
over them; and this way of reigning 
mult be by far — to that, which 
is ſupported by force and power; becauſe 
power and force cannot be maintained 
more ſecurely by other methods, than the 
— of the people who are gn to 
0 

Tow all, it is nature herſelf that 
teaches us, that we cannot be happy but 
by conſulting the happineſs of others. 
Have we children? we are ſolicitous con- 
cerning their well- being, and we willingly 
forget our own wants, to provide for 
them what is uſeful or neceſlary. | 

Such, nearly, are all thoſe we make haps 
PY 3 they are our work, our production, 
adopted children, creatures we have form- 
ed, and to whom we in ſome meaſure 
give life; which before they had received 
only to ſpend or loſe it in miſery. 

What is tender love, which is the ſweet- 
eſt of all ſentiments ? and whence comes 
this delicious ſentiment? Does it proceed 

en- 
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entirely from the pleaſure of loving? 
No : undoubtedly its fource is in the 
pleature there is in exciting, in the be- 
loved perſon, the ſame inflamed ardour 
by which we are tranſported; the ſole 
aim of paſſion is for making happy the 
object who raiſed it. What do we ob- 
ſerve even in the moſt indifferent ſocie- 
ties? every member endeavours to malte 
himſelf agreeable therein; ſo great is the 
perſauſion, that, to make one's ſelf hap- 
Py, the firft motion muſt ſhew itſelf in 
a concern for the happineſs of others. 
And in what can be found a more ſen- 
fible pleaſure than in the thoughts of hav- 
ing contributed ro the happineſs of our 
fellow-creatures ? Is there any thing that 
flatters ſo much as procuring, for the uns 
fortunate, favours or ſuccours which they 
cannot receive but from their fellows, to 
whom God has confided the care of 
them? Co-operating with his goodneſs, 
they bear a part in his functions, and they 
raiſe themſelves above human nature. 
Undoubtedly it would be degrading one's 


ſelf to deſpite it: and is there not a my 
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of greatneſs in having a due ſenſe of the 
valuc of mankind ? ; | [15 

The only inconveniency is by ki 
ingrates : but has ingratitude the power 
ot dimintſhing the worth of benefits? 
and does it not rather ſerve to make 
them thine forth wick greater glory? 
Should à noble and beneficent heart 
confine the reward of its actions to ſen- 
unents it is not maſter. of, rather than 
to the interior ſatisfaction it feels from 
them ? It it ſhould forget the good of- 
fices it has done, can it perceive che gra- 
titude it deſerves? Does it not know that 
the means for obtaining it is to require 
none; and that pretending to it, as a 
duty, is both to diſguſt, and to autho- 
riſe it in ſome reſpect to be extinguiſhed ? 

The rich, the great, all men, in fine, 
are maintained and preſerved here below, 
for no other end than the utility of their 
tellow-creatures. 

Doing good is the only pleaſure that 
is unattended. with remorſe, trouble, bitter- 
nels; the only onethat does not wear out, 
becauſe long uſe, which hardens the heart 
againſt all "other plealures, makes this 


every 
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every day ſweeter, and more ſenſible. 
And this will appear more clearly, and 
by a very oppolite contraſt, in the baſe 
and perverſe character of thoſe who ground 
their happinels on the misfortunes of 
others, or who, gnawed by a deteſtable 
envy, make the happineſs of others an 
eternal ſource of vexation to themſelves, 
But even theſe malicious hearts, a kind 
of monſters in nature, prove invincibly, 
by the horror they inſpire us with, that 
the greateſt of all happineſs conſiſts in 
procuring the happineſs. of others; and 
that it is as glorious to confer benefits, as 
to deſerve them. 
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On INGRATITUDE. 


c We ought to be juſt, before we are generous,” 
Bacon. 


HAT paſſes for gratirude, is of. 
ten no more than ſelf- love; as 
actions proceeding meerly from oſtenta- 
tion, are complimented with the name of 
Liberality : ſo near does virtue border 
upon, vice that they are ſometimes con- 
founded even by the breaſt that harbours 
them. We think that we oughr''to do 
every thing in our power for the perſon 
who ſeems. to love us; and ſeldom con- 
ider whether, in returning a trifling obh- 
gation, or perhaps the ſhadow of one, 
we do not an eſſential injury to ourſelves. 
As amiable a quality as gratituce is in 
ality, we ſhould endeavour, if poſſible, 
to find ſome other ways of teſtifying it, 
than by thoſe which rob merit of its 
due: and if it is nut in our power, ra- 
ther chuſe to ſeem ungrateful than be 
baſe. The dilemma I confeſs is hard: 
and many a noble ſpirit has been be- 
wildered, 
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wildered, and at a loſs to chuſe between 
the two extreams, 

[ was never better pleaſed in my liſe, 
than at the conduct of a country Juſtice at 
the leſt election for members of Parlia- 
ment. Two gentlemen of very oppolite 
character and principles ſet up againſt 
each other : one of theſe, whom 1 ſhall 
call Marcrobius, had a little before pro- 
cured a commiſſion for a nephew of the 
Juſtice's, ſo thought himſelf certain, not 
only of his vote, but of all the intereſt 
he could make for him in the county. 


He did not however fail going to him on 


that occaſion : and the firſt civilities be- 
ing over, My good friend,“ ſaid he, 
©I ſuppoſe you know I intend to ſtand 
candidate, and I believe are enough 
* convinced of my abilities, and good 
will to my King and Country, to be al- 


* 


* 


member; therefore I depend on you to 
Ado all you can to ſerve me.” 

The Juſtice ſhook his head; but, with- 
out any heſitation, made him this reply : 
Sir, I am per fectly well acquainted with 


* your abilities; but you muſt pardon 


me, 


ſured I ſhall not prove an unworthy 
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* me, if I think the other gentleman, 

* who is your competitor, more quali- 
© fied to be a repreſentative of this coun- 
*ty than you can pretend to be; not 

* only becauſe he has a large eſtate here, 
but becauſe he has no manner of de- 

* pendance on the court, and conſquent 
* ly is leſs liable to to influenced: For 
* thete reaſons, therefore, I think my- 
ſelf obliged to ule all the little — 
* I have among my neighbours that he 
may be choſen.” 

* How !* cried the aſtoniſhed Macro- 
bius 1 in a great paſſion ; Is it poſſible you 

can be ſo ungrateful ! Did not I give 

* your nephew a pair of colours the other 
day ? 

* You did ſir,“ returned the Juſtice 
gravely, * I thank you for the favour: 
] am not ungrateful, and would return 
it in its kind. My nephew wanted 5 
commiſſion, you got him one; a 
* whenever you have any dependant out 

* of employment, ſend him to me, and I 

* will make him my clerk. This fir 1s 

* all the retaliation I can make, and 1 
think, the difference of our circumſtances 

= con- 
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* conſidered, it is pretty adequate to the 
* obligation.” | 
The would-have-been member was 
ready to burſt with inward rage at this 
ſneer ; but knowing how great the Jul. 
tice's influence was, he concealed it as 
much as poſſible, and omitted nothing 
that might ſooth and bring him into bet- 
ter humour, But his flatteries, as his re- 
ſentments, were equally ineffectual; the 
Juſtice could not be prevailed upon to ſa- 
crifice his honeſty to his gratitude ; and 
Macrobius, to his great mortification, 
was obliged to depart as he came. | 
When favours are conferred with a 
latent view of corrupting the integrity of 
a man, or the chaſtity of a woman, they 
ought (when diſcovered to be ſuch) to 
bring only contempt on the perſon who | 
beſtows them : Gratitude, inthis caſe, would | 
be the worſt of vices; and all diſpoſitions 
towards it in the heart ſhould be baniſhed, 
as traitors to honour and virtue, 
It is greatly to be wiſhed, for the hap- 
pineſs and reputation of mankind, that 
there were fewer inſtances of this deſtruc- 


tive gratitude in both ſexes, than ſome 
Jate 
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late years have produced ; and that we 
could prevail on ourſelves rather to return 
to the ruſticity of the ancient Britons, 
than, by this guilty complaiſance to our 
betrayers, become acceſſary to our on 
perdition, and entail ſname and miſery on 
our poſterity. Let no one imagine that by 
pointing out the rocks on which a temper, 
grateful to exceſs, is liable to ſplit upon, 
mean to recommend its oppoſite as the 
{ateſt rule to ſteer by; for Heaven forbid 
that ſo pernicious a doctrine ſhould ever 
be propagated : All I have faid is no 
more, than an endeavour to rectify ſome 
miſtakes concerning it; and to ſhew that 
what is called ingratitude by the unthink- 
ing part of the world, is not always fo; 
and that even if it were, could not fome- 
tunes be avoided without running into 


taults of an equally deteſtable kind, 
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THE 


PORTRAIT or VIRTUE. 


« Virtue is amiable, mild, ſerene ; 
„Without, all beauty; and all peace within.” 
LYTTELTON, 


IRTUE is nothing but an act of 
| loving that which is to be beloved; 
and that act is prudence : from whence 
not to be removed, 1s fortitude; not to be 
allured by inticement, is temperance z not 
to be diverted by pride, is juſtice. 

Virtue 1s the path to honour, All the 
external pleaſures that mortality 1s capa- 
ble of, can never enkindle a flame that 
can ſo bravely warm the ſoul as the love 
of virtue, and the certain knowledge of 
the rule we have over our own wild paſ- 
ſions. 

Every virtue hath two vices, that cloſe 
her up in ſtraitened limits; and if ſhe 
ſwerves though but a little, ſhe ſuddenly 
Reps into error. Virtue is indeed like a 
rich ſtone, however let, full of native 
4 luſtre, 
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uſtre, but generally moſt eſteemed in a 
orm that is agreeable, though not of 
delicate features; and that hath rather 
dignity of preſence, than beauty of re- 
ſpect. 

50 goodly a thing is virtue in itſelf, 
that even her ſhadow, and the ſimilitude 
thereof in perſons conſpicuous, doth 
much good. To particular men, by 
imitation ; to the public, by participation. 
The defect is uſually much worſe than 
the exceſs; becauſe this though it over- 
paſs the golden line of mediocrity, yet 
it hath much in it that ſtill reliſheth of 
virtue; whereas the defect never cometh 
near it. | 

Virtue is to be embraced rather for its 


own ſake, than ours; for the goodneſs. 


that is in it, not for the good we get by 
it. To do what ariſes from a good mo- 
tive, is better than to do that which is 
imply good; for a man may do what is 
honeſt ſometimes againſt his will; but in 
all virtuous actions there is a free elec- 
tion. The beſt armour againſt misfortunes 
15 our virtue, yet it is too often looked 


upon as a thing that exiſts only in idea; 


73 and 
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— — 


and well-doing ſtands ſo in the midſt of 
two contrary evils, that it is a ready mat- 
ter to caft a ſlanderous ſhade upon the 
moſt ſhining virtues; yet vice itſelf is 
forced to ſeek the ſanctuary of virtue. 

The mind of Virtue is {till itſelf, and 
will be itſelf, let Fortune's arithmetic be 
either adding or ſubtracting. It hath 
fame, though it works not for fame's 
ſake; for the eyes and tongues of the 
worſt have this enforced inſtinct, though 
they do not well, yet muſt they praiſe 
well-doers; and in the midſt of their fin 
exalt virtue, So rare is virtue that 1 
never. yet ſaw her ſo faſtened to any man, 
as that I might always call him truly 
virtuous, 

Virtue is even, continual, and the 
ſame, and can therefore break no where. 
It is not only not broken, but nor ried. 
together. No wiſe man did ever deſcribe 
felicity without virtue, and no good man 
did ever think virtue could depend upon 
the variety of good or bad fortune. 

an inevitable misfortune, virtue 


is become leeren when in obſerig; 
an 
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and we are apt to put a value upon & 
glaring: vice. 

Virtue, which, 1s not virtue but for the 
avoidance of diſhonour, is rather puſila- 
nimity under the veil of falſe courage; 
but holy virtues are like the chariot of 
Elias, all fla ming with glory, to carry 
our purified {buls even to the height of 
the Empyreal Heaven. 

Outward powers make men great, but 
the inward make them virtuous: and, 
virtue only produces a happineſs that 
can endure the teſt of all changes. Vir- 
tue is not ſo proud, as not to extract 
what may be made good out of ill; for 
there is a ſpirit in all things, that being 
judiciouſly drawn out, will be rendered 
uſeful. | 

The ſhorteſt, and ſafeſt way to the 
temple of Honour, is to paſs through the 
temple of Virtue. Exceſs of virtue 
ſtands in the account of crimes with 
malign eyes; ſo as to be culpable, one 
muſt be an able man. Purgative virtues 
are thoſe which give to our ſouls a fixed 
tincture of PT: Illuminative, afford 
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us ; day-light, when we have vanquiſhed 


the agitations of ſenſe, and eſtabliſh us 
in the ſweetneſs of tranquility. The 
civil, draw us out of ourſelves to ap- 
ply us to our neighbours, and render 


every one his due, according to his de- 


gree in the good converſation between 
man and man. 
The virtues of example proceed much 
farther in perfection; for they expoſe 
themſelves in public to ſerve as models 
to others, and appear in charges and 


dignities, in the government of the com- 


monwealths. 
Virtues are the only durable riches: 


make good proviſion thereof, for all 


other bleſſings are but duſt and wind, 
It is not neceſſary to propoſe honour 
as a reward unto virtue; for finding all 


her glory within herſelf, ſhe 15 as well 
ſatisfied with ſilence, as amidſt acclama- 
tions and applauſe. 


The garment of virtue is an orna— 
ment ſo ſacred, that even princes can- 


not diſapprove the man that is thus 
cloathed. It is the livery of the —_ 
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of Kings; it is the glorious badge of the | 
the moſt High. It is the tenure by which 
we lay hold of Heaven, and without this 
we are but outlaws, and cannot claim 
its protection. 


24 
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REFLECTIONS ox DRESS. 


«© 'W hat is a Butterfly ? at beſt 
He's but a Caterpiller dreſt; 
«© The gaudy fop's his picture juſt.” 


OW can a man place his glory in 
that which moſt debaſes him! The 


moſt magnificent velvet is but a pitiful 
thread ſtolen from the inſe& we cruſh 
under our feet. The fineſt-wrought gold 
no more than a baſe matter dug out of 
the entrails of the earth. So that none 
but fools will pride themſclves in their 
dreſs, or efteem others in proportion to 
the richneſs of their habits : but unhap- 
pily theſe people make the bulk of man- 
kind. When I look upon a prince, 
tays the philoſopher, J ſend the gold 
* and filver with which he 1s adorned 
into the cave from whence they were 
dug; the filk in which he is cloathed, 
to the wcrm whole produce it is; the 
* croud of domeſtics with which he 1s 
* ſurrounded, to the ſeveral parts from 
* whence they came; and then ür no- 
0 mr thing 
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thing left of him but his ſinple perſon. 
© This I-obſerve with attention, and ana- 
« Iize it in my mind; and thus prevent 
* myſelf from being impoſed upon by his 
. * appearance, to attribute to himſelf thoſe 
things with which I ſee him furniſhed ; 
for it is certain, the pomp and pagean- 
© try of the great make ſo large a part of 
* themſelves, that one is very apt to con- 

found them together.” 

We ſhould proceed thus with great men 
in general, and ſtrip them in idea of 
their borrowed glories. How many of 
them would then appear miſerably de- 
ſtitute of talents and virtue! and enti- 
tled only from their rank in life, to that 
reſpect which we now pay them, through 
a falſe notion of their merit. 

Happy thoſe who have ſufficient diſ- 
cernment to conſider dreſs. only as a tri- 
bute due to ſociety, and not a ſubject 
for triumph! The bird every morning. 
does the buſineſs of his toilette with a 
ſcroke of his beak, and the fluttering of 
his plumage ; whilſt we by nature born 
to command all animals, cannot boaſt ſuch 
an advantage; 1 K ſhorten 'a 1 
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-already too ſhort and fleeting, by a ridi- 
culous attention to a wretched body, 
The great art lies in beſtowing no more 
of our time and pains therein, than what 
is abſolutely required of every one, for 
the ſake .of decency and preſervation, 
And his reſpective ſtation in life. 
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N „ n 105798 
FOR PROMOTING 
CONNUBIAL HAPPINESS. 
« Gentle ſhall thoſe be rul'd, who gently 


ſway'd ; 
« Abject ſhall thoſe obey, who haughty were 
obey'd.“ 


VOID, both before and after mar- 
rlage, all thoughts of managing 

your huſband. Never endeavour to de- 
ceive or impoſe upon his underſtanding 
nor give him uneaſineſs (as ſome do very 
fooliſhly) to try his temper, - but treat 
him always before-hand with ſincerity, 
and afterwards with affection and reſpect. 
Be not over ſanguine before marriage, 
nor promiſe yourſelf felicity without al- 
loy ; for that is impoſſible to be at- 
tained in this ſublunary ſtate. Conſi- 
der before-hand that the perſon you are 
going to ſpend your days with is a 
man, and not an angel; and if, when 
you come together, you diſcover any thing 
In 
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in his humour or behaviour that is not 
altogether ſo agreeable as you expect, 
paſs it over as a human frailty; com- 
pole your temper, and try to mend it 
by cheartulneſs and good-nature, 

Remember always, that whatever mis- 
fortunes may happen to either, they are 
not to be placed to the account of ma- 
trimony, but to the accidents and infir- 
mities of human life; a burthen which 
each has engaged to aſſiſt the other in ſup- 
porting, and to which both. parties are 
equally expoſed. 

Reſolve every morning to be good- 
natured and chearful that day: and if 
any accident ſhould happen to break that 
retolution, ſuffer it not to put you out of 
temper with every thing beſides ; and eſpe- 
cially with your huſband. 

Diſpute not with him, let the occa- 
fion be what it will; but much rather 
deny yourſelf the trivial ſatisfaction of 
having your own will, or gaining the 
better of an argument, than riſque a 
quarrel, or create a heart-ach which it 
1s impoſſible to know the end of. 


Be 
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Be affured a woman's power, as. well 
as happineſs, has ho other foundation 
but her huſband's eſteem and love; con- 
ſequently it is het undoubted intereſt, 
by all means poſſible, to preſerve and in- 
creaſe it. Do you, therefore, ud his 
temper, and command your own; enjoy 
his ſatisfactions with him, ſhare ind ſooth 
his care, and with the utmoſt diligence 
conceal his infirmities. 

Have you. any concern for your own. 


eaſe or your huſband's eſteem ? then have 


a due regard to his income and circum- 
ſtances, in all your expences and de- 
fires; for if neceſſity ſhould follow, you 
run the greateſt hazard of being deprived 
of both. Let not a day paſs without 
a ſerious examination of your Rae 
and if you find. you have been guilty 

any foibles or omiſſions, reſolve prudent- 
ly to be more cautious for the future. 
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ON 
M o RES N 
OD EST is the ornament of fe- 


males; it is more comely than 


Jewels, more precious than the gold of 


Ophir! 

Behold the daughter of Innocence, how 
beautiful is the mildneſs of her counte- 
nance | how lovely is the diffidence of her 
looxs! 

Her check is died with the deep crim- 
ſon of the roſe, her eye is placid and ſe- 
rene, and the gentleneſs of her ſpeech is 
as the melting ſoftneſs of the flute, 

Her ſmiles are as the enlivening rays of 
the ſun; the beauty of her preſence as 
the ſilver light of moon. 

Her attire is ſimple, her feet tread with 
caution, and ſhe 2 areth to give offence. 

She ſpeaketh not the firſt in conver- 
ſation, neither is her tongue heard above 
her companions. 


= She 
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A. 


She turneth not her head to gaze after 
the ſteps of men ; ſhe enquireth not of. 
them whather they are going. 

Is there who hath forgotten to bluſh, 
who played with the wanton glances of 
her eyes, who repleniſhes the cup when 
the toaſt goes round, and deſpiſeth the 
meekneſs of her ſiſters ? 

Shame ſhall overtake her in the prime 
of her days, and the years of her widow- 
hood ſhall be as infamous as man | 

But wouldſt thou be honoured of thy 
Creator ? wouldſt though be happy in thy- 
ſelf ? wouldſt thou be lovely i in the eyes of 
men? Without chaſtity thou wilt be nei- 
ther of theſe. * 

He that robbeth thee of it, will deſp iſe 
thee, and expoſe thy ſhame : and ſhe 815 
hath in ſecret forfeited her own, will be 
bold enough to hold thee in contempt. 

Behold the houſe of Incontinency : the 
mark of infamy is ſtamped on the threſ- 
hold, and fixed on the poſts of the door. 

At the window ſitteth Misfortune ; if 
ſhe ſeem gay, it is when ſhe forceth a 
{mile ; within are remorſe, heart-felt grief, 
and unallayed affliction, 


Be 
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Be therefore upon thy guard: for thou 
knoweſt not the weakneſs of thy nature, 
and great is the power of temptation. 

Is there a man with whom thou de- 
lighteſt to talk ? Let not thine ear be too 
familiar with his difcourſe! 

Ts he aceounted modeſt, ſober, and vir- 
tuous? yet depend not on the truth of 
theſe pretences. 
Tafte not the wine when the bowl goes 
often round; nor join too often in the 
ſprightly dance; neither ſuffer opportu- 
nity to overtake thee. 
By avoiding: temptation thou mayeſt 

preferve thy chaſtity. Remember man is 
the ſerpent of Deceit, and woman the 
es of Eve. 


THE 
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LE 
r 
D iſcontented Man, and the ANGEL. 


HAT is this world, Avarus cried, 

But noiſe and nonſence, pomp”. — 
pride? 

Search all the univerſe around, 

No perfect goodneſs can be found E 

Sorrow, and indigenee, and pain, 

On earth have fixed their laſting reign, © 

The bad man thrives, the good ana 

Beſet with poverty he pines. *- 3 

Palſied with age, the reverend head, 

Is numbered but as one that's dead. 

While ſtriplings, who but juſt can crawl, 

Their fires puſh radely from the wall ; 

And every tool, and every knave, | 

Conceited, hiſs them to the grave. 

The orb that brightens up the ſkies 

Prolific ſhines on fops and flies, 

Endues the noxious toad with breath, 

And rears the plant whoſe juice is death. 

The moon, pale regent of the night, 

But ſheds around her borrow'd light, 

While vill-ins, who abſcond the day, 

Vninterrupted rob and ſlay. 
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With various ills creation teems, 
The hills, the dales, the woods, the ſtreams. © 
The' eternal cauſe of blood and ſtrife, 
The chiefeſt curſe embitt'ring life, 
Gold, baneful ore, the hills contain, 
And ſerpents lurk upon the plain; 
Tigers and wolves infeſt the woods, 
And ſharks, and crocodiles the floods 
Devouring locuſts fill the air, 
To ſpoil the harveſt of the year; 
How wretched is this earthly ſtate ! 
How partial is the will of fate 

As diſcontented thus he rav'd, 
And Heaven's eternal juſtice brav'd; 
Commiſſioned from immortal jove, 
His real ſentiments to prove, 
An Angel came“ Thy murm'ring ceaſe, 
Ent'ring he cry'd—< I bring thee peace. 
* He, to whom every heart is known, 
* Has ſent to claim thee for his own : 
Fly this terrene without delay, 
To regions of a purer day, | 
© Whence ſprings the living fount of joy, 
Eternal, and without alloy! 
© Where peace expands her downy wing 
And choriſters celeſtial ſing.” 

As when (permit the ſimile) 
Beneath a lofty branching tree, 
From Summer ſuns a pleaſing ſhade, 
Some ſhepherd at his eaſe is laid, 
Sudden dark clouds obicure the ſkies, 
The thunder rolls, che lightning flies; 


The 
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Thel tree falls blaſted on the plain, 
The 1trok- but juſt eſcapes the ſwain, 
Wiwv itaring, with unlifted hands, 
Aud trantic tooks, confounded ſtands : 
So ſtood tie mortal all confeſs'd, 
Before his H.aven-deſcended gueſt ; 

A paid hue o'erfpread his face, 

His pulle forgot its uſual pace; 

His trembling joints together ſmite, 
And all is horror and affright. 

With faultering voice, and down-caſt eyes, 
At length th” aſtoniſhed wretch replies: 
© The Power whoſe delegate you are, 
My heart for ever mult revere; 

* Yet, oh! my bright teraphic friend, 
* His kindneſs for a while ſuſpend, 
While in this vale of tears below, 

* This thorny journey all muſt go, 

* To vex the mind ſtrange paſſions rife, 
Deform'd, unfit to meet the ſkies ; 
„Pall buſineſs takes away our guard, 
At preient I am unprepar'd; 

A little {pace allow my ſtay, 

And call again another day.” 

With thund'ring voice, and alter'd look 
Juſtly enrag'd the Angel ſpoke: 
Equivocating worm forbear 
« To murmur at thy ſtation here; 

Here center'd all your wiſhes tend, 

* Their ultimate detign, and end: 

* Earth-bound, no longer brave the ſkies , 

* With nonſenſe: and abſurdities; | 


IF 
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© Call Heaven partial and ſevere, 

© Yet hope to ſtay for ever here; 

© Subdue thy pride, and hear from me 
What Jove has kindly done for thee : 
From chaos, and the realms of night, 
Without diſtinction, form, or light, 
Hs voice produc'd this fertile earth, 
And gave each plant and ſeaſon birth? 
Jo finiſh and to crown the whole, 
»Endow'd with an immortal foul, 

* With ſenſe and reaſon to his aid, 

© In form majeſtic, man was made, 
From earth obedient to his call, 

He role conſpicuous Lord of all. 

© Yet not for ever here his ſtay, 

his body form'd of mortal clay, 
As earth muſt have an earthly grave, 
The ſoul return to him who gave, 

< 'T here dwell with ſpirits ever bleſs'd, 
© In realms of joy, of love, and relt. 

© Yet in this tranſitory reign, 

Man is diſſatisfy'd in vain. 

Made for his uſe, behold ariſe, 

© Yon orb that gilds the orient ſkies, 

© The ſun: how gloriouſly compleat ! 
Affording light, affording heat; 

© Yet by the earth's revolving courſe, 

© When other worlds receive its force, 
© Reflected, an inferior light, 

© 'The moon returns her aid by night, 

* Dun darknefs flies from off the plain, 


£ Chac'd by her beams, and ſtarry train, 
Im- 
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* Immenſe his bounties, who can tell. 
Jo pleaſe ſight, hearing, taſte, and ſmell; 
Ihe pine-topp'd mountain, humble hull, 
* The woodland dale, and purling rill; 
Ihe choral birds falute the ear, 

Ihe playful flocks around appear, 

And flowers of a thouſand hues 

* Their aromatic ſweets diffuſe, 

© Obedient to his dread command, 

* The clouds drop fatneſs on the land; 

* The earth, the ocean, and the air, 

* Teem by his vegetative care; 

© His vital breath produc'd the ſpring, 

* Bids hill rejoice, and valleys ſing. 

© The ſeaſons at his will prevail, 

© Retreſhing ſhower, or fanning gale, 
Producing, from the appointed ſoil, 

© For thankleſs man, corn, wine, and oil. 
© 'T hee are his works—if underſtood, 

© Supremely great! ſupremely good | 

* Whate'er ſprings from the teeming earth, 
* Or by the genial ſun call'd forth, 

In nature have their proper uſe, 

© Perverted only by abule. 

he ſerpent, toad, or crocodile, 

With all the ſpawn of ſlimy Nile, 

© Have ſtill their proper ſphere aſſign'd, 
Are good according to their kind. 

The baleful plants, thy reaſon knows, 

© Are fatal drugs—are fatal foes : 

© Yet reaſon bids thee ſhun the ill, 

To taſte them is thy fickle will; 
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In ſome degree their virtue's great, 
Protracting, not producing fate. 
do the fair vine, whoſe ſprightly juice 
Enlivens by a proper uſe, 
* Becomes, by taking more, we find, 
* A madd'ning poiſon to the mind. 
© If the good man, the bad oppreſs, 
* His goodneſs till is ne'er the lels ; 
© The bad, as bad, will Jove regard, 
And virtue find its own reward. 
This known, thy murmuring give o'er, 
* Arraign the will of fate no more. 
© With prayers and penitence atone, 
© Thy crimes—and let the world alone. 
Confeſs, unworthy as thou art, 
That Jove in all has done his part; 
* Walk humbly, and as well do thine, 
Or juſtly dread his wrath divine.” 

He ſaid—and inſtant from the fight, 
Sprang upward—to the realms of light. 
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HUMAN WIS DO 


M. 
AN meaſures earth, weighs air, ſurveys 

M the ſky, 

xplores the planets as they rapid fly; 

Views ſuns, on ſuns, and worlds, onworlds advance, 

Through the vaſt boundleſs, infinite expanſe; 

Yet knows not how a ſingle graſs doth grow, 

A cherry ripen, or a lily blow. 

Full of conceit, fed with temerity, 

Nature's firſt principles he would decry ; 

By his own laws makes worlds, or worlds deſtroys; 

Pervadeth all things with his piercing eyes: 

Yet knows not how his foot obeys his will, 

At his command, or moves or ſtandeth ſtill, 

Such his preſumption, tolly, confidence, 

He would deſcribe the place of reſidence 

Of God, and how he acteth, fees, commands; 

All things pait, preſent, future, underſtands ; 

But lives a ſtranger to himſelf, nor knows | 

How he began, exiſts, extendeth, grows ; 

Or how he thinketh ; how he doth retain 

A ſenſe of feeling pleaſure, fear, or pain, 

Go wondrous creature! firſt learn to be good, 

To cloath the naked, give the hungry food; 

8 . 
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To cheriſh worth, true merit patronize; 

Thy country's good and happineſs deviſe - 
This done —of nature's ſecrets, beauties rare 
Take to the full of thy allotted ſnare: 
But ſtrive to reach not what was pre- deſign d 
Too vaſt for thee by the Eternal Mind, 

To whom alone creation does belong, 

Who made all right, (tis thou that judgeſt wrong 
To whom all praiſe and adoration be 

From this time forth, to all etcrnity, 
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| Pn $ * 
S an Ant, of his talents ſuperiorly vain, 

Was trotting, with conſequence, over 
the plain, it mort 
A Worm, in his progreſs remarkably ſlow, 

Cry'd © Bleſs your good worſhip, wherever you go! 
] hope your great mightineſs won't take it ill, 
] pay my reſpects with a hearty good will,” 
With a look of contempt, and irleffable pride, 
* Kegone you vile reptile, his Antſhip reply'd ; || 
Go, go, and lament your contemptible ſtate ; 1 
* But firſt look at me,ſee—mylimbs, howcompleat: 
I guide all my motions with freedom, and eaſe, 
© I run back aud forward, I turn where I pleaſe: 
Oft nature (grown weary) thou ſhocking eſlay ! 
* I ſpurn you thus from me; crawl out of my 
way.” 

The reptile inſulted, and vex'd to the ſoul, 
Crept onwards, and hid himſelf cloſe in his hole; 
But nature, determin'd to end his diſtreſs, 

Soon ſent him abroad in a Butterfly's dreſs, 

Ere long the proud Ant was repaſſing the road, 
Fatigu'd from the harveſt, and tugging his load) 
The beau on a violet bank he beheld, 

Whoſe veſture, in glory a monarch's excell'd ; 
K 2 His 
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His plumage expanded !—'twas rare to behold 
So lovely a mixture of purple and gold. 
The Ant quite amaz'd at a figure ſo gay, 
Bow'd low with reſpect, and was trudging away; 
| * Stop friend,” fays the Nrw dont be ſur- 
BB pris'd ; 
_ . J once was the reptile you ſpurn' d, and de- 
ſpis'd ; 
But now I can mount—in the fum-veant I 
play, | 
N © White 50 muſt, for ever, drudge on in your 
way.“ ; 


— 


M O R A L, 


A wretch, that to day is o'erloaded with ſorrow, 
May ſoar above thoſe that deſpoſe him to- mor- 
roW. 
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| HILST hoary hyems faſt in icy chains 
Binds in ſtiff glebe, and howls along 
the plains, 
Makes nature's face a ſhiv'ring aſpe& wear, 
And robs e'en labour of its ſcanty fare; 
With cold and famine fills each rural cell, 
Where jocund health, and peace were wont to 
dwell ; : 
Say, ſhall the rich from their luxurious boards, 
No viands give, nor yet unlock their hoards, 
To ſoothe the rigour of inclement ſkies, | 
And ſtop the widow's tears, the orphan's cries 
The keendiſtreſs, which e'enthe heart might break, 
Of the moſt firm hen tearful children ſeek, 
A ſcanty pittance, parents cannot give, 
Of bread—bread only, on which thouſands live, 
This, Heaven forbid ! ſince its all gracious plan, 
Compaſſion gave to man for ſuffering man; 
That fortune's ſons, who roll in wealth and eaſe, 
Might ſoothe the pangs of anguiſh, and diſeaſe; 
In ſtreams of comfort let their bounty flow, 
To blunt the ſtings of penury and woe; 
The poor and naked clothe, the hungry feed, 
And gain immortal virtue's faireſt meed ; 
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Till equal laws oppreſſion ſhall reſtrain, 

Or milder ſeaſons yield increaſe of grain, 

To chear the peaſant's heart amidſt his toil, . 
Who tills for others' eaſe the ſtubborn foil, 
Yet aſks no boon that Heaven or men can give, 
But food and raiment, and 1n peace to live 
To train his offspring virtuous, tho' not great, 
Thoſe hardy guardians of the chutch and Rate, 
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THE 
O10 MOUSE, and the Young ON.E- 
A Fant 4 | | 


Ceaſe, Monimia, ceaſe thoſe ſighs ; | 
Enough, enough, of Flono's eyes; 
W hat though his face, his ſhape, his air, 
Will all theſe long encomiums bear; 
How oft is inexperience told, 
That all that glitters is not gold? 
Love, prejudice for once apart, 
Forget his face, and view his heart. 
Haply behind that beauteous ſcreen, 
Deceit and falſhood lurk unſeen. 
View well if honour, juſtice, truth, 
Have mark' d the footſteps of his youth; 
Or if with baſe, unmanly arts, 
He triumphs o'er ungarded hearts; 
And leads th' unthinking maid aftray, 
To leave her to remorſe a prey : 
If ſo, O ſhun the fatal ſnare, 
Nor think him amiable, though fair, 
For Clodius, void of every grace, 
With clownith air, and low'ring face, 
Who never breath'd the air of France, 
And knows as well to fly, as dance, 
Far nobler virtues recommend, 
To form the huſband, and the friend: 
K 4 Whilſt 
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Whilſt Florio's boaſted charms diſcover 
No claim beyond a trifling lover, 
Whoſe gaiety,: too late you'll find, 
Stabs deep and leaves a ſting behind. 
Nay, never frown, but hear my tale; 
Examples ſtrike, when precepts fail. 

A little Mouſe, too young for thought, 
Who.priz'd no wit but what was bought ; 
And thought inſtruction glean'd from rules, 
Was only fit to ſhackle tools : 

Young, pert, and vain, eſteem'd it band, 
To be of liberty debarr'd, 

So gain'd at length mamma's con ſent 

To fee the world; and out ſhe went. 

The days were long, ſhe travell'd hard, 
And went quite round the farmer's yard. 
New objects ſaw on ev'ry fide, 

Aſtoniſh'd at a world fo — 

In haſte ſhe took a tranſient view, 
(As travellers are apt to do) 

And hardly gain'd the barn by night, 
Unſatisfy'd, and in a fright; 

Though pleas'd through foreign climes to roam, 
Vet glad at heart, to be at home. 
Full many a day concludes the fame 
Expected months before it came. 

A London jaunt ferves country wives 
For conyerſation all their lives. 

This journey ferv'd for conſtant chat, 
Approving this, condemning that. 
T'wo things ſhe ſaw, above the reſt 
Took ſtrong poſſeſſion of her breaſt. 


J ſaw, 
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© I ſaw,” ſays ſhe, mamma, a creature 
* Of lovely mien, and comely feature : 
In ſhape, 'twas ſomething like our kind, 
With a long graceful tail behind, ' 
gut larger than our neighbour rat; 
Upon its hinder legs it fat, 
And with its fore-toot ſtrok'd its lip, 
White as that milk you made me ſip, 
Looking ſo tender, and fo wiſe, 
And lick'd its face, and wink'd its eyes; 
© Such eyes I never faw before, 
Green as that graſs before the door. 
* Nearer I drew to hear its voice, 
Which ſeem'd a gentle murm'ring noiſe ;; 
But happ'ning juſt to turn my head, 
© I ſaw what almoſt ſtruck me dead; 
* Cloſe by me, ſtood a horrid creature, 
The moſt ferocious, ſure, in nature; 
With two long legs, and monſtrous claws,, 
* Scratching it ſtood, among the ſtraws ; | 
* Something it wore upon his head, 
That glow'd and look'd exceſſive red, 
* All raw, as if without the skin, 
And dangled down below the chin; 
© It clap'd its ſides, and with a voice, 
© '{ hat almoſt ſtun'd me with the noiſe, 
It ſcream'd ſo horrid loud and clear, 
* It made my blood run cold for fear; 
* I put the beſt foot firit, and ran, 
* As you did when you faw the man.” 

The Old Moufe ſmil'd, and faid, * my dear, 
* How ſtrangely you miſplac'd your fear | 

« eg 
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© The thing which gave you ſuch a ſhock, 

Was a oz honeſt, —— I- cock; 

© Who wakes betimes to — his neighbours, 
«© Whilft ſeatter'd grains reward lan . 
But for your beauty, with the a 

© That look'd fo innocent and wi * ö 

And ſometling ſeem'd like one of us, 

T was that moſt horrid monſter, Puſs; 

* Who every cunnir'g art diſplays 

* To work deſtruction on our race; 

©Ev'n from his kitlingey prepar'd 

* To catch young moutelings off their guard, 

Happy oh ! happy! that you flew, 

, Or? = had lick'd his lips at you; 

© Hadcranch'd your bones and ſuck'd your gore, 

© Then waſh'd his face, and look'd for more; 

Nothing but flight could fave your bacon.“ 

Young folks dont love to be miſtaken, 
The mouſeling thought it ſtrange, if true; 
And bluſhing, half convinc'd, withdrew, 


MORAL 
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AY, if we roam where all the Graces lead, 
Thro' the cool thicket, or th' enamel'd 
mead? - Gn! It 

Tho” nature in her vernal pride appear, 

Or laughing ſummer deck the vernal year, 
What ſcenes of pleaſure can the boſom ſhare 
Deform'd by paſſion, or diſturb'd by. care? 
'Tis in the mind that beauty ſtands confeſs d, 
In all the nobleſt pride of glory dreſs d; 
Where virtue's rules the conſcious boſom arm, 
There to our eyes ſhe ſpreads the brighteſt charm : 
There all her rays, with force collected thine, 
Proclaim her worth, and ſpeak her race divine. 
Valt as it is ! does this ſtupendous whole 
With half that wonder ftrike th' aſtoniſh'd foul? 
With half that veneration fill the mind? 
As thoſe brave chiefs, the patrons of mankind, 
Who mov'd by pity for the public weal, 
Deſpis'd the tyrant's axe, the bigot's wheel, 
Repell'd the cruel force of factious hate, 

Or bravely fell, to fave a ſinking ſtate ? 

Ye warrior kings! ambition's fav'rite train, 
Who hunt falſe glory thro? th* embattled plain; 
IT ho* varniſh'd ſpecioufly, your martial rage 
Beams forth too brightly from th' hiſtorian's page, 
J ho' lays divine record each impious name, 
And worlds, misjudging, call th' oppreſſion fame; 
Ihe honeſt man, from power at diſtance plac'd, 
By freedom guarded, and by virtue grac'd, 

K 6 More 
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More true rewards from reaſon's hand ſhall find, 

Than ye, the ſtorms and earthquakes of mankind, 
So when ſome torrent, ſwell'd by haſty rains, 

Rolls from the hills, and hides the neighbouring 

plains, = „ HS - 

The meads around one liquid mirror lie, 

A glorious object to the ſtrangers eye; 

But worthier-praiſes to the ſtream belong, 

Which winds its waves the humbler vales amon 

Improves the fields that grace its ſedgy ſides, 

And 22 fair plenty where its current glides. 

O!] would the royal race but learn to know 
F _ what bleſt fource their future praiſe muſt 
ow, * 

Enroll'd with Titus in the liſts of fame, 

Succeeding times ſhould ſanctify each name; 

The ſmiles of freedom o'er a realm to ſpread, 

To bid fair ſcience lift her lovely head, 

To ſtrike dead terror thro' the guilty breaſt, 

To raiſe the humble and relieve th* oppreſs'd, 

With lenient hand to ſtop the heart-felt ſigh, 

And wipe the tear from pale affliction's eye, 

Theſe ! theſe are charms ! to which compar'd, 

the globe, 

The crown, the ſcepter, an1 the purple robe, 

The arm'd array, the courtier's idle ſtate, 

And all the low ambition of the great, 

Meet with our childiſh toys an equal lot, 

A moment's tranſport, and the next forgot. 

Virtue alon-, on active wings, ſhall riſe, 
Fromcarth's mean pomp, and ſeck her native ſkies: 


She, 
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She, of ſuperior luſtre nobly proud. 
Contemns the ſuffrage of the fickle croud, 
Mocks envy's darts, and ſcandal's pois'nous breath, 
Great tho? defam'd, and conqu'ror ev'n in death; 
Lo! glorious Hampden number'd with the ſlai 
For freedom arm'd, on Chalgrave's fatal plain: 
O ! while with mournful ſighs you view his tomb, 
Own him more bleſt in that untimely doom, 
Than impious Cromwell; tho' his ſtronger fate, 
Grac'd him with all the gorgeous pomp of ſtate, 
Who, baſe deſerter of: his country's cauſe, 
Deſpis'd her ſenates, and revers'd her laws; 
Chang'd regal power for arbitrary ſway, 

Fought to enſlave, protected to betray, 

And clos'd the horrid ſcene of ſocial ſtrife, 
With the ſad off ring of his Sovereign's life. 
Are there ſomethen who boaſtof worth that ſprings, 
From venal ſtateſmen, and deluded Kings? 
Who without bluſhing own, their hands have ſold 
Their fame, their truth, their liberty for gold ? 
Who break each tie of public, private life, 

For founding titles, or a portion'd wife, 

Proud on their breaſts a glitt'ring mark to bear, 
Which honour hates, and virtue icorns to wear? 
'Tho? the miſdeeming vulgar's dazzled ſight, 

A while may bleſs thee meteors? ſpurious light, 
Short is their joy !—let fortune hide her head, 
Such pride is tarniſh'd, and ſuch glory fled : 
While that unfading worth, which builds alone, 
On virtue's ſolid. baſe-a laſting throne, 

And by no random cenſures kept in awe, 

Is clear'd by conicience, and by virtue's law; 


On 
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On fortune's ſmiles can look with coldneſs down, 
Can bear, without a pang, her keeneſt frown : 
The thteats of want, of death, unmov'd can hear, 
And, fearing God, diſclaim all other fear. 
Shine forth alike, oppreſs' d, or grac'd by power, 
In courts, in camps, in exile, or the Tower. 


Som- 
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SONNET on GOD, 


\ RISE my ſoul, and ſpread thy eager 
wings, | f 
To Heav'n Dy, and there with angels join, 
To celebrate the holy King of Kings, 
The God of Gods, in harmony divine, 


II. 
Tis he from whom all- ruling virtue ſprings, 
In him all Heav'nly qualities eombine; 
He to our wounding griefs ſoft comfort brings, 
And chears our fouls with gifts from wiſdom's 
mine. 


III. 
Eternal Lord! all juſtice, bounty, love 
A dor'd beneath, belov'd and fear'd above ! 
Oh! let thy angels round my ſteps attend 
My inmoſt thoughts let reaſon govern ſtill, 
hy fortitude on all my actions ſend, 
And teach me to perform thy facred will ! 
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REFLECTION, AN ODE. 


HILS T beneath the woodland ſhade, 
| Cool, ſequeſter'd, and ſerene, " 
Come Reflection to my aid, | * 

Come my heart's propitious Queen: 
Thou art the mirrour of the human ſoul, 
And in the world's career ſhew how our actions 
roll. 


The midnight rout, the feſtive dance, 
The laugh-inſpiring bowl, 
The tenſes may a while entrance, 
A while may lull the ſoul: 
But when the fumes of Circe's cup are gone, 
Tis then Reflection tells us what we've done. 


Tis then we find the bitter pill, 
Tho' gilded over to the fight, 
That ſeeming ſweet produceth ill, 
And thews our tranſient delight: 
The ſpirits flag'd, the body pale and wan, 
And mere. exiſtence proves that each is man. 


The bluſh of beauty, like the morn, 
All charming to the eve, 
Ts in a little ſpace withdrawn, . 
And only blooms to die; 
Tis then, Reflection, by thy potent power, 
We find that life is but a tranſient hour, 
Still. 
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Still be thy charms to all diſplay'd, 
At firſt not fair to view, 
In time ſhall each be full repaid, | 


And own this maxim true : 
© That by Reflection's power alone we riſe, 
To know what's r good, and truly wiſe,” | 


Tat 
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Taz R O8 E. 
A FABLE. 


_ Giddy JP had bent his way, 
To where a bed of roſes lay 
,.harm'd with a beauty of a flower, 
He pluck'd it; but, O fatal hour! 
A thorn beneath the foliage lain- 
Had torn his hand with ſharpeſt pain. 
* Curie on thy beauty,” cry'd the boy; 
* Were charms like theſe-but to deſtroy ? 
Learn hence this leſſon,” ſaid the Roſe; 
A thouſand odours I diſcloſe, 
To pleaſe the youth, and charm the fair, 
If pluck e wh; prudence, and with care: 
But if no caution they employ, 
T obtain the ckle- fl ted joy, 
* No pleaſure ſhall theſe — cut gain 
Each joy ſhall be abſorb'd in pain; 
* By them keen anguiſh ſhall be borne; 
I bloſſom not without the thorn.” 
Thus *'midft life's variegated way, 
A numerous throng of pleaſures gay, 
Sweetly deluſive, take their ſtand, 
To ſtrike each eye, and court each hand: 
Theſe choſe with prudence, us'd with art, 
Tend to invigorate the heart; 
They chaſe the ills of life away, 
And out of darkneſs bring the day. 


But 
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But if in gaudy colours dreſs'd, 

Each tranſient joy inflames your breaſt ; 

And, fir'd b Juſt, with furious haſte, 

You ruſh, TE fleeting bliſs to taſte; 

Soon ſhall the] joy, you ſtrove to gain, 
Inſtead of pleaſure, end in paianñ 
Soon ſhall appear the hidden dart, 
And with keen 2 wound the Sn 
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* 


The PHILOSOPHER, and GLow-WoRM. 
/ AFaBLE. 


HE toilſome hours of day were ſpent, 
The world ſeem'd wrapt in calm content. 
Each anxious care forſook the breaſt. 
Sleep gently clos'd each eye to reſt. 
Cynthia her brighteſt aſpect wore, 
And Heav'n's expanſe was ſtudded o'er. 
A Sage, by meditation drawn, 
Forſo ok his cot, and ſought the lawn. 
In contemplation deep he ſtray'd, 
And nature's dozing charms ſurvey'd; 
On either hand new beauties view'd, 
As he his tranquil walk purſu'd, 
Experience own'd him for a child: 
His locks how filver'd !—aſpect mild! 
By chance a Glow-worm, in his way, 
Dilplay'd his little glittering ray, 
Proudly unfolding every grace, 
As trailing round, from place to place, 
Illumining the moſs-fring'd plain, 
On other worms he look'd diſdain. 
The Sage, with philcſophic eye, 
Survey'd the wanderer craw lig by; 
Then ſtooping low, with gentle hand, 
High lifts him from the dew-fraught land. 
The Worm (tho' not diimay'd thro' tear ) 
Donſcious he was not in his ſphere, 


With. 


* 
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Withdrew his beam of light away, 

To hear what man—vain man, would ſay. 
The learn'd Philoſopher, amaz'd, 

Paus'd for a time, and anxious gaz d, 
Aitonith'd that the Worm ſhould die 

So ſoon; then careleſs threw. it b): 
But firſt this application made: | 


This creeping reptile, lo! is dead, 
And with his life; his glory's fled : 
« So is't with all ambition's race, 
Who fill up each exalted place. 
* Brilliant they ſhine with wo rays 
And wanton in the blaze of d 
* Till fortune's ſecond wheel tura Re 
And leaves them where they firſt were ound.“ 
The Glow-worm with attention heard, 
And weigh'd with prudence every word, 
Tr.mm'd bright his little lamp again, 
And ſhone more beauteous o'er the plain. 
Then thus addreſs'd the wond'ring Sage, 
The known Philoſopher of the age : 
* Know thou, the happy power to ſhine, 
© Is truly man's as well as mine. 
© I know my ſphere : did he the ſame, 
© He'd tread that path that leads to fame. 
Did he at dangerous times retire, 
And check, with care, ambition's fire, 
Like me he might new luſtre ſpread, 
And deck with laurels freſh his head. 
But coxcomb-like he's led aſtray, : 
© To thine, and ſhines but for a day.” - 
4 ON 
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UNIVERSAL DISCONTENT. 
I'S SER TIS ſtrange ! and yet tis Art. 


ly true, - 

Amongſt ſo many. e there are few 
Who like the way of life themſelves have choſe, 
Or by that will decreed, which none ſhould 

eer oppoſe, 
This ſhews that men are a fantaſtic race, 
Though they aſſume on earth the chiefeſt place, 
And make their boaſt that reaſon is their guide ; 
A gift to ev'ry creature elſe deny'd. 
And yet it does not to our ſenſe appear, 
That aſs would be no afs, or bear no bear. 
The man of learning, to be poor afraid, 
Extols the profits of the man of trade; 
Whene'er he finds he no preferments gains, 
To anſwer his great ſtudy, charge, and pains : 
And grudging, envious of each other's fee, 
Doctors would lawyers, lawyers doctors be. 
O happy merchant-men !”* (the farmer ſays) 
Who are enrich'd io ſoon, with fo much eaſe; 
While I with labour and inceſſant care, 
Get a ſcant living thro' the tedious year. 
The merchant, of the faithleſs ſeas afraid, 
Turns farmer, which he thinks a ſafer trade ; 1 
« But quickly finds he is not there more free, 


From croſs-events, than from a faithleſs ſea. 
1 d8S8ome 


% 
— 
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Some chuſe a ſoldier's life: but one campaign 
Alters their thouglits, and then they chuſe again. 

* Capricious mortals ! yet they all purſue 
Content: eaſe is the game they have in view, 
But never catch'd ; a fair deluſive cheat; 

<* 'This life affords no happineſs compleat, 

The neareſt to it is an humble mind, Ty 
To all the ways of providence refign'd. 

Then ſearch no farther, but contented live, 
With what your choice, or wiſer Heav'n ſhall give. 
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Tux SAGE, THE BOY, AND THe 


A FaBLE. 


The Plato of this modern age, 
Secluded far from courts, from ſtrife, 
Breath'd, with content, a rural lite. 
Calm virtue was his choice, his fame; 
He knew ambition but by name. 

A ſon to crown his years was given; 
The deareſt gift that comes from Heav'n. 
Ye gods! what tranſport fill'd the fire ! 
Loud roll'd the bells, ſoft trill'd the lyre ; 
Inceſſant joys proclaim'd the birth; 

The low-thatch'd village rung with mirth ; 
Time flew away with rapid wing, 

Till Tommy bloom'd his ſeventh ſpring ; 
Oh ! then what joy ! what bliſs ! to find 
The bent, the genius of his mind. 
Wiſdom confeſs'd her child with joy, 
And mark'd with partial hand the boy. 

If e'er he err'd for want of thought, 
Papa an application taught : 

So prun'd, while young, this tender ſpray, 
To bloſſom on ſome future day. 

One morn in ſpring, to take the air, 
Hand link'd in hand, walk'd forth this pair, 
The Boy with prattling tales expreſs'd, 
The dictates of his youthful breaſt; 


IRS T mark'd on wiſdom's roll, a Sage, 
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The Sire with bliſs attends the child, 


And at each winning action ſmil'd. 

Thus thro” the garden's walks they ſtray'd, 
And nature's blooming charms ſurvey'd. 
A Butterfly, exceeding gay, 

The product of the month of May. 
Quite heedleſs ſeeks the painted flowers, 
enjoy the morning's fragrant hours. 

A Roſe attracts his wanton eye, | 
Wafting its odours to the ſky. 

Her foliage ſweet invites his ftay : 

Her charms would pleaſe the live- long day: 
But Tom beheld the gaudy fly, —y_ 
With inward joy—with ſparkling eye; 
He left Papa with eager haſte 

And here—now there, purſues the chace, 
Now from the myrtle fprings his prey ; 
From ev'ry herb, from ev'ry ſpray, 

Now ſure to gain the motled prize, 

With hat in hand, he turious flies. 

The tickle Fly his art defies : 

The tears now ſtart in Tommy's eyes ; 
His little cheeks were mark'd with thame, 
Lim in a tulip's cup his game 

Was ugly lodg'd—now inward fir'd, 

He preſs'd the flow'r, the prey expir'd. 
Alas! how ſhock'd, deceiv'd he ſtands 
He ſtamps the ground, he wrings his hands ! 
His tender boſom throbb'd with grief; 
The Sire was near, he brought relief. 
The ſcene he long beheld with joy, 

And now addreſs'd th' attentive boy, 


L Thus 
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Thus whilſt thou tread'ſt life's giddy ſpace, 
© Pleaſure will court thee to the chace ; 

© With glowing charms ſhe'll meet thy eye, 
Her emblem 1s—a Butterfly. 

© In the purſuit, ſome joys are found, 

© But ah! ſhe's darts, that ſurely wound, 

© It thy too-eager paſſions, blind, 

* Ruſh on impetuous as the wind; 

In thy embrace ſhe'll quickly cloy, 

And then adieu each tranquil joy. 

Mark then !—an eager graſp avoid, 
Or pleafures' charms are ſure deſtroy 4: 
Reflections dire will break thy reſt, 
< Content be baniſh'd from thy breaſt, 


THE 
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THE 
ANGLER and: PHILOSOPHER. 


A FATE. 


ESID E a gentle murm' ring brock 
An Angler took his patient ſtanldz 
He ey'd the ſtream with anxious loox, 
And waved his rod vn cautious n 
The bait with niced art was Aude tr 
The fiſhes left their ſafe retreat, bc.” 
And one more eager than the reſt, 
Look'd, long'd, and ſwallow'd the deceit, 


Too late ſhe felt the poignant ſmart : 
Her pitying friends her fate deplore : 

The Angler with well-practis'd art, i 
Play'd, hook'd, and drew her to the ſhore, 


Lur'd by the beauty of the day, 
Ihe ſun now ſinking in the ſky, 

A Sage purſu'd his walk that way, 
And faw the bleeding victim he, 


Far in the vale of years declin'd, 

He watch'd the courſe of nature's law, 
And thus, with Philoſophic mind, 

He moraliz'd on what he ſaw. 


| 
i 
L 2 11 
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<« Indulge awhile, the penſive ſtrain, 
And fix this image in your mind; 

© You've hook'd a fith; obſerve its pain, 
And view the ſtate of human. kind, 


Fate gives us line, we ſhiſt the ſcene, 
* And jocund traverſe to and fro: 

« Pain, ſiekheſs ſtill will intervene, 
„We feel the hook where'er we go. 


<< If proudly we our ſchemes extend, 
And look beyond the preſent hour, 

We find our ſtraitenꝰd proſpects end, 

And own an over-ruling Power. 


© A vhile we ſport, a while lament, 
Fate checks the line, and we are gone: 
« Dragg'd from our wonted element 


« 'To diſtant climes, untry'd, unknown.“ 


THE 
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TH * 
RICH MAN, AN Dp THE HERMIT. 
A Fan LE. 


THIN his cell a Hermit ſat, 
Unvex'd with cares or idle chat, 
And paſs'd his time twixt books and . 
When lo! with ſupereilious air, Tot 
A voice, without, admittance ſought, ... - 
Which from his ſeat the Hermit . 
He view'd the man: his air and veſt 
Beſpoke the grandeur of the gueſt. 
Not —— with greatneſs, nor afraid, 
No flatt' ring compliments were paid; 
But like a chriſtian, and a man, 
He welcom' d him, and thus began 

8 tranger, your character and name 
© I aſk not, not from whence you came: 
Enough for me, it 's been your fate 
9 10 Bud my hoſpitable gate; 
And he who on this ſpot is loſt, 
Finds no inhoſpitable hoſt. 
© Is it refreſhment that you ſeek? 
Or counſel from the ſage and meek ? 
© Advice and ſuccour [I'll afford, 
Or ſpread my frugal, healthy board. ; 

The Stranger heard like one who con'd 
Diſpiſe his counſel.or his food: 
L3. © Be 
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* Believe me, friend, © I came not hither 
For this, nor that; I want not either 
* To eat your food, or be advis'd, 
Nor talk'd to gravely, nor chaſtis*d : 
IT was curioſity alone, 
That brought me here: for of my own 
* I've every thing that wealth can give; 
In power and affluence J live.” 
The Hermit ſmiFd to ſee his pride: 
And yet I'm richer ſtill, he cry'd.” 
The ſtranger, with a ſneering leer, 
Looks round, and cries, * Why, live you here? 
* Where are your ſervants, ſtewards, pages, 
© Your horſes and your equipages ? | 
© Has Rembrandt's hand adorn'd your hall? 
Do Rubens, Titian, grace your wall ? 
Or is it with rich tap'ſtry wrought, 
* That ſhews how great Ulyſes fought ? 
© Did hands, which work'd the Grecian ſtory, 
Make known your riches, and their glory? 
Are you at Bath or Tunbridge ſeen? 
© Thoſe charming places ! for the ſpleen, 
© Or ſay, do, hoſpitals and actors 
Count you amongſt their benefaQors ?” 
The Hermit thus: *I neer, in truth, 
£ Gave ſuch an oſtentatious proof; 
© Tho' yet I never let the poor, 
Go cold, or hungry from my door. 
« The charms of Tunbridge, and of Bath, 
„I've never known, and freely laugh 
At thoſe who quit the quiet ſcene, 
<< Becauſe they're dying: of the ſpleen, 


cc As 
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« As to the ſtory of the Greekeͤ/ 
5 In tap'ſtry wrought, of which you ſpeak z- 
] need not that my walls relate, 
The unhappy, ſuff ring Trojan's fate; 

] ſee the picture in my mind, 
„Which you have on your walls.defin'd, 
I'm rich without grandeur ; not like you 
« I'm rich, becauſe my wants are ſe . 


L 4 The 
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The SNA1L, the BUTTERFLY, and the 
VIRTUOSO, 
A'Fanis. 
HE lofty pines with tempeſts bow, 
| When humble ſhrubs ſcarce bend below; 
Rebellion ſhakes the palace roof, 
Whilſt ſtraw- built cottages are proof; 
Thus glittering objects ſtand to view, 
Court wonder, praiſe, and danger too. 
Encumber'd with his houſe, a ſnail, 
Crawl'd o'er the ground: he could not ſail 
Remarking, with an envious eye, 
A little powder'd Butterfly, 
Which fann'd with painted wtngs the air, 
Lighting on flowers, now here, now there. 
But whilſt from flower to flower he flew, 
Sipping from each the fragrant dew, 
His charms a Virtuolo ſpies ; 
To catch him, now with art he tries. 
From leaf to leaf the inſect paſt ; 
But, ftill purſu'd, was caught at laſt. 
On paper now transfix'd with pins, 
The Virtuoſo views his wings. 
And as he wav'd him to the ſun, 
The Snail furvey'd him, and begun: 
© Behold the inſect, fine and gay, 

Who ſipp'd the fragant ſweets of May, 
And, deck'd with ſpots and colours fue, 


Sow'd envy in this heart of mine. 5 
£ 10W 
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© How juſt and ſudden the reproof ! 

: Bank Ss a fading flower in truth; 

© I, unadmir'd by curious eye, | 
© Can creep unhurt, whilſt beauties die. 

© | live unknown; their ſhorter date, 

© Is made conſpicuous. by their fate. 


o 
223. 
| 
- 
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SPRING AN AUTUMN. 


HE N Spring diſplays her various ſweets, 
And op'ning bloſſoms chear the eyes, 


And fancy every beauty meets, 
Whence do the pleaſing tranſports rife ? 


II. 


Soon will their tranſient date expire, 
They fly, and mock the fond purſuit; 

New pleatures then the thought inſpire, 
And bounteous Autumn yieids her fruit, 


III. 


Where ſmiling beauties charm'd the ſight, 
Whoſe fragrance bleſs'd the vernal hours; 
Nectarious fruits the taſte invite, 
And compenſate for faded flowers. 


IV. 


Thus when the ſpring of youth decays, 
_Tho' deck'd with bloſſoms fweet and fair, 
Autumn a nobler ſcene diſplays, 
It fruits of virtue flourith there. 


For 
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V. 


For this the vernal buds ariſe; 
But if no uſeful virtue grow, 
Their worthleſs beauty quickly flies, 
And bloſſoms only terv'd for (how, "a7 


L 6 A 
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A 
RURAL MEDITATION. 
H AT ſoft delight the peaceful boſom 


warms, 
W hen nature, dreſt in all her vernal charms, 
Around the beauteous landſcape ſmiles ſerene, 
And crowns with every gift the lovely ſcene! 
In ev'ry gift the doner ſhines confeſt, 
And Heavenly bounty chears the grateful breaſt. 
Now lively verdure paints the laughing meads, 
And o'er the fields wide-waving plenty ſpreads. 
Here woodbines climb, diſpenſing odours round; 
There ſmiles the pink, with humble beauties 
crown'd ; 
And while theflow'rs their various charms diſcloſe, 
Qu.en of the garden, ſhines the bluthing roſe. 
The fragrant tribes diſplay their ſweeteſt bloom, 
And ev'ry breezy whiſper breathes pertume. 
But this delightful ſeaſon muſt decay ; 
The year rolls on, and iteals its charms away, 
How ſwift the gayly-tranſient pleaſure flies 
Stern Winter comes, and ev'ry beauty dies. 
The fleeting bliſs, while penſive thought deplores, 
The mind in ſearch of nobler paſſion ſoars, 
And ſeeks a fairer paradiſe on high, 
Where beauties riſe and bloom, that never die. 
There Winter ne'er invades with hoſtile arms, 
But everlaſting fpring diſplays her charms ; 


Celeſtial 
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Celeſtial fragrance fills the bleſt retreats, 
Unknown to earth in all her flow'ry ſweets. 
Thro' flow'r 0 paths, and ever-verdant groves, 
Enraptur'd theſe the mind unweary'd roves. 
Such blitsful groves, not happy Eden knew, | 
Nor fancy's: boldeſt pencil ever drew. 

No ſun, departing, leaves the ſcene to mourn, 
In ſhades, and languiſh for his kind return; 

Or with ſhort viſits chears the wintry hours, 
And faintly ſmiles on- nature's drooping pow'r: rs: 
But there the Deity himſelf diſplays l 
The bright effulgence of his glorious rays; 
Immortal life and joy his ſmile beſtows, | 
And boundleſs blifs, for ever, ever flows. 
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Pallas] Queen of ev'ry art 
That glads the ſenſe, and mends the heart, 
Bleſt ſource of purer joys | 
In ev'ry form of beauty bright, 
That captivates the mental ſight. 
With pleaſure and ſurpriſe, 


Not fortune's gems, ambition's plume, 
Not Cytherea's fading bloom, 
Be objects of my pray'r : 
Let av'rice, vanity, and pride 
Thoſe envy'd, glittering toys divide, 
The dull rewards of care. 


To me thy better gifts impart, 
Each moral beauty of the heart, 
By ſtudious thought relin'd ; 
For wealth, the ſmiles of glad content, 
For pow'r, its ampleſt beſt extent, 
And empire o'er my mind. 


When fortune drops her gay parade, 
When plealure's tranſient roles fade, 


na 
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And wither in the tomb, 
Unchang'd is thy immortal prize, 
Thy ever-verdant laurels riſe, 

In undecaying bloom. 


By thee protected, I defy 
The coxcomb's ſneer, the ſtupid lye 
Ot ignorance and ſpite ; 
Alike contemn the leaden foo], 
And all the pointed ridicule 
Of undiſcerning wit. 


From envy, hurry, noiſe, and ſtrife, 


T he dull impertinence of life, 

In thy retreat I reſt ; 
Purſue thee to the peaceful groves, 
Where Plato's facred ſpirit roves 


In all thy ſplendor dreſt. 


No more to fabled names confin'd ; 

To the ſupreme, all perfect mind, 
My thoughts direct their flight: 

Wiſdom's thy gift, and-all her force 

From thee deriv'd, eternal ſource 
Of intellectual light 


O ſend her ſure, her ſteady ray, 
'To regulate my doubtful way 
Thro' life's perplexing road, 
The miſts of error to controul, 
And, thro” its gloom, direct my foul 
T'o happineis and good, 
i 


Bee 
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Beneath the clear-diſcerning eye 
The viſionary ſhadows fly 
Of folly's painted ſhow : 
She ſees thro? ev'ry fair diſguiſe, . 
That all but viriue's ſolid joys 
_ Are. vanity and WOS. 1712 ' | 


EVEN- 


* a . 
» 4 . 


- 
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EVENING. ax ODE. 


ELD Eveaſcends her throne: the God of day 
Wheels his bright chariot down the weſt- 
ern ſkies; 
The bluſhing clouds, yet brighten'd by his ray, 
Adorn the glowing fey with purple dyes, 


The boiſt'rous winds are lull'd to ſweeteſt ſleep, 
Softly and flow creeps forth the dying breeze; 
Salutes the heaving boſom: of the deep, 
Or ſteals in whiſpers thro* the waving trees. 


The genial dews deſcend on ev'ry flow'r, 
With gentle lapſe each murm'ring current flows; 
Th' o'er-labour'd ruſtic hails the peaceful hour, 
And haſtes to blazing hearths and calm repoſe. 


From yon blue field, yon wide expanſe above, 
What ſpangled glories burſt upon the fight, 
To gild the flow'ry lawn and ſhady grove, 
And deck the ſolemn ſcene with ſtreams of ya- 
ry'd light, 
At this ſtill hour, when firſt the infant earth 
Pour'd forth her bounties with unſparing hand, 
Beſtow'd on ev'ry fruit ſpontaneous birth, 
And deck'd with choiceſt flow'rs th' uncultur'd 
land, 


All univerſal nature ſunk to reſt, 
Guiltleſs of midnight revelry obſcene, 
While man his couch, ſecure from danger, preſs'd, 
Or ſlept in ſafety on the level green. _ 
2 
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No midnight fires, no blazing torches bright,. 
Scar d the dun air with radiance not its own; 

No murders lurk'd beneath the veil of night, 
No daring: outrage, and no crimes unknown, 


How chang'd the ſcene! Yet on this peaceful ſhore 
I ſeek contentment; here ſhe ſure muſt dwell; 

Here will I court her, and her paths explore, 
Beneath the ftraw-roof'd cot, or molly cell. 


Or if the filent hour (immers'd in care) 
Steal on me unperceiv'd theſe walks among, 
Let Contemplation, heav'n-deſcended fair, 
Then warm my breaſt to raiſe the rapt'rous ſong! 


'T heſe evening ſhades, this dusky twilight grey, 
The ſolemn ſtillneſs of the ſober ſcene, 

'Theſe laſt faint glimm' rings of declining day, 
Invite to calm repoſe, or thoughts ſerene, 

Thus life's gay ſeenes with all their pompmuſt fade; 
And pleaſure with her mirthful train retire, 

When Time and Age the landſcape have decay d 
And quench in ardent youth the genial fire: 

O may my ev'ning then of life, ſecure, 
Shine with the luſtre of fair Virtue's light, 

Whoſe brightneſs may thro? ev'ry age endure, _ 
And: bloom thro? dreary Death's cold gloomy 

night, | 
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ODE ro TEMPERANCE, 


O Temperance, thou gift divine, 
May all the univerſe incline ; 
Fix'd in thy laws to perſevere, 
And to thy dictates cloſe adhere. 
Then ſweet content ſhall fill the breaſt 
That welcom'd thee, angelic gueſt ! 
Salubrious ſtream, by heav'n convey'd 
To invig'rate Nature thus effay'd:; 
And balmy ſlumbers lulFd the ſoul, 
That check'd intemp'rance with ent | 
Contemn'd the dainties of a feaſt, - | 
Or ſpurn'd at lux'ry when expreſt 
In all its pleaſing forms to charm. 
The mind that don't ſecurely arm 
Itſelf againſt thoſe dire events 4 
Which flow from banquets forc'd. contents ; 
Or in the bowl capacious lurks, r 
And aims its force at Nature's works, 
Debaſing thoſe of high degree 
From Reaſon's throne to revelry. 
The precious gifts of heaven uſe 
By moderation taught to chuſe; 
The bleſt remembrance fills thy mind, 
In having us'd what God deſign'd 
To cheriſh Nature! Shun exceſs, 
And thy reward is Happineſs, 
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FRIENDSHIP any RETIREMENT, 


F men! the happieſt he! who far from 
public rage, 

Deep in a vale, with a choice few retir'd, 
Drinks the pure pleaſures of a rural life. 
W hat tho the dome be wanting, whole proud gate 
Each morning vomits out the fneaking crowd 
Of flatt'rers falſe, and in their turn abus'd ? 
Vile intercourſa What tho” the glitt'ring robe, | 
Of every hue reflected light can give, 
Or floating looſe, or ſtiff with mazy gold, 
The pride and gaze of fools] oppreſs him not? 
What tho' from utmoſt land and ſea purvey d, 
For him each rarer tributary jife 
Bleeds not, and his inſatiate table heaps 
With luxury and death? What tho” his bowl 
Flames not: with: eoftly juice; nor funk in beds, 
Oft of gay care, he toſſes out the night, 
Or melts the thoughtleſs hours in idle ſtate ? 
W hat though. he knows not thoſe fantaſtic joys, 
That ſtill amuſe the wanton, ſtill deceive; 
A face of pleaſure, but a heart of pain : 
Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 
Sure peace. is his; a ſolid life, eſtrang'd 
To diiappointment, and fallacious kope: 
Rich in content, in Nature's bounty rich, 
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bough 
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Or in the Wint ry globe — lies 
Canceal'd, and fattens with the richeſt fap :- 
Theſe are not wanting; nor the mülky drove, 1 
Luxuriant, ſpread o'er all the lowing vale; 1. 
Nor bleating mountains; nor the chill of or 
And hum of bees, inviting ſleep ſincere 

Into the guiltleſs breaſt, beneath the ſhade, 10 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay; 
Nor aught beſides of proſpect, grove, or 26 
Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountains clear. 
Here too dwells ſimple Truth, plain Innooelicy, 
Unſully'd beauty, found unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd de 1 
Health ever blooming, unambitious toll, 
Calm contemplation, and poetic eaſe. 
Let others brave the flood in queſt of gain, 
And beat, for joyleſs — the gloomy waver 
Let ſuch as deem it glory to deſtroy, © 

Ruth into blood, the fack of cities ſeek, 
Unpierc'd, e. -ulting i in the widow's wa 

The virgin's ſhriek, and infants trembling cry. 
Let ſome, far diſtant from their native foil,” 
Urg'd or by want or harden'd avarice, 

Find other Lands beneath another ſun. 

Let this through cities work his eager way, 
By legal outrage, and eſtabliſh'd — te 
Jhegelal exunct; and that ferment 
Mad into tumult che ſeditious herd, 
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Or melt them down to ſlav'ry. Let theſe 
Inſnare the wretched in the toils of law, 
Fomenting diſcord, and perplexing right ; 
An iron race! and thoſe of fairer front, 

But equal in humanity, in courts? 

Delufive. pomp and dark cabals delight; 

Wreathe the deep bow, diffuſe the lying ſmile, 

And tread the weary labyrinth of ſtate. 

While he, from all the ſtormy paſſions, free, 

That reſtleſs men involve, hears, and but hears, 

At diſtance fate, the human tempeſt roar, 

W rapt cloſe in conſcious peace. "Ihe fall of kings, 

Ihe rage of nations, and the cruſh of ſtates, 

Move not the man, who from the world eſcap'd, 

In ſtill retreats, and flowery ſolitudes, | 

To Nature's voice attends, from month to month, 

And day to day, thro' the revolving year; 

Admiring, fees her in her every ſhape, 

Feels all her ſweet emotions at his heart, 

Takes what ſhe liberal gives, nor thinks of more. 

He, when young Spring protrudes the burſting 

gems, | 

Marks the firſt bud, and ſucks the healthful gale 

Into his freſhened ſoul ; her genial Hours 

He full enjoys; and not a beauty blows, 

And not an opening bloſſom breathes in vain, 

In Summer he, beneath the living ſhade, 

Such as o'er frigid Tempe wont to wave, 

Or Hemus cool, reads what the Muſe, of theſe 

Perhaps, has in immortal numbers ſung ; 

Or what ſhe dictates, writes, and oft an eye 

Shot round, rejoices in the vigorous year, | 
| 2 When 
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When Autumn's yellow luſtre gilds the world, 

And tempts the ſickled ſwain into the field, 

\Seiz'd by the gen'ral joy, his heart diſtends 

With gentle throws; and thro' the tepid gleams 

Deep muſing, then he beſt exerts his ſong. 

E'en Winter wild to him is full of bliſs ; 

The mighty tempeſt, and the hoary waſte, - 

Abrupt and deep, ſtretch'd o'er the bury'd 

Awake to ſolemn thought. —At night een N 

Diſclos'd, and kindled by refining froſt, 

Pour ev'ry luſtre on th' exalted eye. 

A friend, a book, the ſtealing hours ſecure, 

And mark them down for wifdom. With ſwift 
wings 

O'er — and ſea imagination roams; | 

Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 

Elates his being, and untolds his powers; 

Or in h's breaſt heroic virtue burns. 

The touch of kindred too, and love he feels; 

T he modeſt eye, whoſe beams on his alone 

Extatic ſhine ; the little ſtrong embra ae 

Of prattling children, twin'd around his neck, 

And emulous to pleaſe him, calling forth 

The fond parental ſoul. Nor purpoſe gay 

Amuſement, dance, or ſong, he ſternly ſcorns; 

For happineſs and true philoſophy 

Are of the ſocial fill, and ſmiling kind. 

This is the life which thoſe who fret in guilt, 

And guilty cities, never knew ; the life, 

Led by primeval ages, uncorrupt, 

When ages dwelt, and God himſelf with man! 

Oh Nature” all-fufficient ! over all! 


Inrich 
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Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works ! 
Snatch me to Heav'n; thy rolling wonders there, 
World beyond world, in infinite extent, 
Protuſely ſcatter d o'er the blue expanſe, 

Shew me; their motions, periods, and their laws, 
Give me to ſcan ; throꝰ' the diſcloſing deep 
Light my blind way; the min'ral ſtrata there; 
Thruſt blooming thence the vegetable world ; 
Oler that the riſing ſyſtem, more complex, 
Of animals; and higher ſtill, the mind 

"The vary'd ſcene of quick-compounded thought, 
And where the mixing paſſions endleſs ſhift ; 
Theſe ever open to my raviſh'd eye; 

A ſearch, the flight of time can neer exhauſt ! 
But if to that unequal, if the blood, 

In fluggith ſtreams about my heart, forbid 
That beſt ambition; under cloſing ſhades, 
Inglorious, lay me by the lowly brook, 

And whiſper to my dreams. From Thee begin, 
Dwell all on Thee, with Thee conclude my ſon 


And let me never, never ſtray from I'hee {4 


SELECT 
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SELECT THOUGHTS 
| AND 7 
MORAL MAXI M S. 


F you happen into company where the talk 
runs into party, obſcenity, ſcandal, folly, or 
vice of any kind, you had better paſs for mo- 
roſe, or unſocial, among people whoſe good 
opinion is not worth having, than ſhoek your 
own conſcience, by joining in converſation 
which your reaſon muſt diſapprove of. | 

He that is a ſlave to his paſſions, can never 
boaſt of liberty. { 

Of what ſervice is it for us to know what 
paſſes in the hearts of others, if we are- unac- 
quainted with the movements of our own ? 
Happy he, who having taken the trouble to 
examine himſelf, has acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of his faults : the trouble which he has to 
correct them is little, the hardeſt taſk is over. 

Wiſdom and modeſty attract not leſs the 
eſteem of mankind, tnan folly and pride attract 
their ridicule and deteſtation. 

Nothing is more ſincere than conſcience, nor 
more adyantageous than its counſels, 

Gameſters are a kind of thieves, which rob 
you without expoſing themſelves to the laws of 
their country, 

M He 


I 
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He who intruſts his ſecrets to another, with- 
out having before aſſured himſelf of his probity 
and diſcretion, has but little reaſon to complain 
if he finds himſelf betrayed. | | 

The infirmities and diſeaſes of the body are 
often more efficacious than the doctrine of the 
moſt eloquent preachers, to detach us from the 
world, and lead us to the paths of virtue : but 
he who preſerves his ſtrength and vigour till his 
laſt moments, runs a great riſque of carrying his 
vices to the grave. : * | 

Deſerving to be happy is to be ſo in effect, 
even in ſpite of the frowns of fortune. 

Govern with wiſdom ; protect religion, with- 
out doing violence to thoſe who profeſs another; 
make juſtice reign, encourage the arts and 
ſciences, procure plenty, and preſerve peace; 
this is, in ſhort, the idea of a prince worthy to 
command. | 

It is hardly ever that mankind undertake any 
bufineſs for others, at the expence of their own 
reſt, 

A wiſe man deſpiſeth not the counſel of any 
one: he is ſenſib le that youth, poverty, &c, 
take not away the ſenſes, and that the counſel 
of a poor man, by example, may lead to ſome- 
thing excellent. 

The ſtudy of hiſtory diſpoſes us to meet the 
ſtrange and various events of fortune, without 
betraving a ſurpriſe, 


* 


What 
4. 
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What ſhame for a throne, when we ſee it 
filled by a prince whoſe ſoul is bate enough to 
be led by the voice of intereſt ? _ Atl bro 

He who eſteems his money more than his 
honour, is unworthy both of the one and the 
other. N | 

The great attention that mankind pay to the 
faults of others, is the reaſon why ſo many die 
without having had leiſure to conſider their own, 

The loſs of time, though the moſt irrepara- 
ble, is a loſs that, of all others, diſturbs us the 
leaſt. i | 

Peace is, of every good, moſt worthy of our 
 withes, our prayers, our labour, and our trou- 
ble: men think to gain it by amafſing riches, 
and it is riches only that hinders them from en- 
joying it. 5 

To paſs from poverty to opulence, is nothing 
more than changing miſery for miſery. 

He who is preſumptuous enough to imagine 
he has no need of counſel, is a fool that is un- 
worthy of pity when he falls into diſgrace. | 

T he moſt dangerous friend, and that we ought 
moſt to fear, is he who loads us with public 
praiſes. 18 

Human nature is, without diſtinction, ſub- 
ject to miſery. It is therefore impoſſible to ex- 
empt ourſelves: and to complain when we find 
ourſelves expoſed to it, is murmuring againſt Him 
who has made us ſuch as we are, in order to ren- 
der us both virtuous and happy, 
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It is uſeleſs to diſquiet ourſelves, when the 
evils that threaten us are inevitable: to act with 
prudence is to ſubmit ourſelves to the will of 
Providence, PT, 

Conſult Nature, ſhe will learn you to be con- 
tent without riches, Liſten to Avarice, ſhe will 
teach you to be poor and miſerable in the midſt 
of plenty, 

It does not depend on ourſelves to live in pro- 
ſperity and affluence; but it is always in our 
power to ſoften the rigours of adverſity by pa- 
tience and reſignation, | 

The mean to excite an emulation advantage- 
ous to the ſtate, is to reward generouſly thoſe 
who render it their ſervices. 

God declareth himſelf the Protector of the af- 
flicted: To give ſuccour to the wretched, is to 
reſemble him as inuch as lies in our power. 

The will to do good, without the power, is a 
virtue ; but the power without the will is an un- 
pardonable vice. 

| Praiſes which we do not deſerve, ſhew what 
we ought to be; and are a ſilent reproof, which 
tells us we are wanting in thoſe virtues we ought 
to poſſeſs. 8 

He who labours to overcome his paſſions, can- 
not fail taſting the pleaſures of repoſe. 

Honour is often a heavy burthen upon the 
ſhoulders of thoſe who are obliged to carry it. 
Ambition only renders the burthen light. 


A preacher 
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A preacher who ſpeaks more from example than 
precept, ſhews the way to heaven in a manner 
the moſt eloquent in the world. 

If you would have a right account from illite- 
rate people, let them tell their ſtory in their own 


way : by putting them upon talking otherwiſe, 
ou entirely confound them. 


The ſcheme in moſt diſputes, is to try who 
ſhall conquer or confound the other. It is 
therefore no wonder that ſo little light is ſtruck 
out in converſation, where a candid enquiry. after 
truth is often the leaſt thing thought of. 

Be prudently ſecret ; but don't affect to make 
J ſecret of what all the world may know ; nor 
give yourſelf airs of being as cloſe as a conſpi- 
rator: you will better diſappoint idle esenty, 
by ſeeming to have nothing to reveal. 

Never blame a friend, without joining ſome 
commendation to make reproof go down. 

It is by giving a looſe to folly, in converſation 
and action, that people expoſe themſelves to ri- 
dicule, 

It is better in converſation with poſitive men, 
to turn off the ſubje& in diſpute, than to keep 
up the contention to the diſturbance of the com- 

any 
. The beſt method of acquiring the accompliſh - 
ment of a graceful and eaſy manner of expreſſion, 
is attention, and imitation of well-bred 

Flattery is a compound of fal hood, ſelfiſhneſs, 
ſervility, and ill- manners. Who then 8 

ve 
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have any concern with him whoſe mind is de- 
formed with four ſuch vices? | 

If you muſt ſpeak upon a difficult point, be 
the laſt ſpeaker if you can. 

You will not be agreeable to company, if you 
ſtrive to introduce, or keep up, a ſabject unſuit- 
able to their capacities or humour. 

You will never convince a man of ordinary 
ſenſe by overbearing his underſtanding. Shew: 
ſome deterence for his judgment, and your 
complaiſance may win him. 

Never contend about ſmall matters with ſupe- 
riors, or inferiors: if you get the better of the 
firſt, you provoke their formidable reſentment z; 
if you engage with the latter, you deba'e yourſelf. 

Superficial people are more agreeable the firſt 
time you :re in their company, than afterwards, 
Men of judgment improve upon you every ſuc- 
ceeding converſation. Beware therefore of judg- 
ing by a firſt interview. 

Moſt young Ladies had rather have any of 
their good qualities ſlighted, than their beauty: 
yet that is the moſt inconſiderable accompliſh- 
ment of a woman of real merit. | 

You will always be reckoned by the world 
nearly of a ſtamp with thoſe whoſe company 


you keep. 

You will pleaſe ſo much the leſs, if you go 
into company determined to ſhine. Let your 
converſation appear to riſe out of thoughts ſug- 
geſted by the occaſion, not ſtrained nor preme- 
ditated. Nature always pleaſes, affectation is 


always odious, 


». 
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T N 


CONCLUSION; 


IN AN 


ADDRESsSs to the DEITY. 


Ather of light and life ! thou God Supreme! 
F O teach me what is good teach me Thyſelf ! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From ev'ry low purſuit ! and feed my ſoul 
With knowledge, conſcious peace, and virtue 
pure; 


Sacred, ſubſtantial, never- fading bliſs ! 
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